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Aurnoven I had discovered the facts I have pointed out 
respecting the blood, yet I still continued to look upon the 
liver as strongly impregnated with sugar during life. Analysis 
of the organ after death displayed abundance of the saccharine 
principle, and I had nothing yet before me to lead me to sup- 
pose that this was not the true representation of the living 
state. Ata loss, however, to account for the blood escaping 
from the liver not being charged with sugar during life as it 
is after death, I began to seek for a cause, and thus turned my 
attention to the liver itself. 

The first idea that itself was, to try the effect of 
degrees of tension. For this purpose, defibrinated bullock’s blood 
was injected through the liver at different pressures. Nothing 
satisfactory, however, was elicited by these experiments. 


For, looking to the rapidity with which saliva acted in con- 
verting hepatine into sugar, I could perceive it to be possible 
that a sufficient transformation might be effected, during the 


a solution of hepatine, maki 


were tried in 


FE 


to operate on the liver instan 
the injection on a portion only 


any 
alkalies | because I find, from experi 


after death, and to 

it. On analyzing two 

imens thus obtained, the one gave no reaction with the 

tive of sugar. 

Acids act in a similar manner to alkalies in checking the 
transformation of hepatine by ferments, I have employed a 
Genng solution of citric acid for injection into the liver, and 
have found it occasion an absence of sugar. 

There is yet another and a far more preferable for 
enabling us to alight upon the natural condition of the liver 
belonging to life. Conclusions derived from the employment 
of chemical agents such as acids and alkalies might be regarded 
with suspicion by some, but the effect prodiiced” by the simple 
influence of a variation of temperature cannot, I think, be open 
to any source of objection. Now, it happens that either of the 
two extremes of temperature will purpose, 
Freezing suspends organic chemical changes of every descrip- 
tion, and boiling destroys the ferment without exercising any 
possible influence upon the hepatine or sugar. 

For the application of the freezing od, a mixture of ice 
and salt is employed. The mixture must be allowed to liquefy 
before being used, its power of rapidly abstracting heat bei 
then much more ect. The object is to instantly reduce 
the temperature to a d at which the ferment ceases to pos- 
sess activity. The life of the animal being suddenly destroyed, 
the abdomen is immediately opened, and a piece of the liver 
excised as hastily as possible, and plunged into the freezing 
mixture, in which it is afterwards moved about. In the course 
of a very short time the liver is frozen quite hard. Being re- 
moved, it is cut into thin slices, reduced to a pulp in a mortar, 
and thrown a little at a time into a small quantity of water 
contained in a capsule, which is to be kept thoroughly boili 
during the If the specimen were allowed to th 

a ual elevation of temperature to obtain the decoction 


P 
is a concentrated decoction 


about 90° or 100°. When pre- 
evidence of the existence 


btained. 
say, that a liver which has been allowed to 
i r death loses none of its saccharine gaality 
by immersion in a freezing mixture. 
I have conducted several experiments, both during digestion 


and at a moderate period afterwards, but have failed to discover 
difference in the result, I usually operate on the rabbit, 
that the of the experi- 
; the liver bei 
acted u 


It is 
the centre 


is process is perhaps not quite so efficient as that of 
Ls i that every degree of eleva- 
int is attained at which the 

ve agent loses its activity, is more and more favour- 


transformati 
able to the production of sugar; so that, unless the arrival at the 
aa 


It now occurred to me to examine closely the chemical re- 
lations of hepatine, as far as regarded its transformation into 
sugar. Bat, in the first place, knowing that hepatine was con- | testing, as sugar would be 
vertible into sugar by a kind of fermentation, a foreign sub- 5 esting hammer 
stance—a strong solution of sulphate of soda—was injected | hepatine, but gives no indication, or, at the most, the 
into the liver instantly after death, to see if it influenced this \With 
fermentation, and altered the amount of saccharine matter | where the experiment has been happily conducted throughout, 
found. The result obtained induced me to proceed, and led me | I have not been able to discover the slightest reaction of sugar; 
to consider it possible that the hitherto found in the liver whiles the remainder of the liver, which had mot been tab. 
ight be in reality due g : | mitted to the influence of cold, but tested in the manner it was 
might be in reality due to a post-mortem occurrence, just as in formerly the custom to do, gave a copious reaction with the 

u the case of the blood. solution. 

| Se expose the frozen liver for 

interval that elapsed between the period of death and the ex- d for testing, the most abund 

» and prevent further change, to account for the sugar found | 

, in the tissue of the by the mode of examination that h:d | 

erto been ado , iments were now con an 

hitherto been adopted’ Experi ducted up. 

q ng ferment. | 

i ari see if anything coul 

i disco tamorphosis wi 

were found to possess this property; a smal] quantity of 

potash, added to a solution of hepatine, sutheed to prevent the 

operation of the transformative action of saliva. a by the cold. With a;thick piece of liver, I have before now 

fact, I was led to perform the experiment of injecting the liver | noticed, that whilst the outside portion was devoid of sugar, 

with potash. The alkali having prevented the action of saliva | the central part contained it in moderate quant 

as a ferment, I thought it would exercise a similar effect u obvious that, with a thick mass of liver substance, 

| other formenta and that by injecting a strong solution of it must escape being influenced for a greater or pe 

‘through the portal vein into the liver as expeditiously after | Indeed, I hive seen it, after some minutes’ immersion, still 

bal far as | quite soft. 

and were concerned, in the condition belonging ae soplheticn of heat, although acting in a different 

| been done,—and thus decide the question that was agitating | Instantly after occasioning death, in as speedy a manner as 

pon i it was about a quart of water over a or 
vain I sought tho af the Wren I fite, and is in a-state of active ebullition. The piece of liver 
-eould now satisfactorily account for the difference should not be too large or too thick, and I usually make a few 
been observed in the state of the blood before tate sng be, 
death. But the fact required collateral proo: | throughout. The boiling water coagulates, thus destroys 
so important a conclusion. That the | the ferment; and after a minute or two's immersion, all that 
stroyed the sugar, but simply p its | ia necessary for testing is, to pound the liver in & mortar, 
shown by practising the injection upon a liver that | to add a little water, and then make an ordinary decoction 
allowed to remain a short time after death to permi of it, 
cumstances, was, presence was as y | tion of ter 
dissoverabls aif the injection of tho had ot been em 
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requisite degree of heat be almost sudden, the object we have 
in view escapes being attained. On following, however, the 
directions I have given, specimens are easily obtained, yielding 
only a barely recognisable indication of the presence of sugar. 
In these experiments upon the influence of temperature, as 
in those with the injection of an acid or alkali, everything de- 
pends upon the rapidity with which the required condition of 
the liver is produced after the destruction of life has been 
effected. The transformation of hepatine into takes 
so immediately after death, in the liver of warm- 
animal, that unless the greatest — is exer- 
cised an unsuccessful result is sure to be obtained. 
Amongst cold-blooded animals the operation is easy 
for procuring a representation of the natural condition of 
liver. According to the lowness of temperature, the post- 
mortem change is proportionately . Hence, with 
ordinary precautions, especially during cold or moderately cool 


pretation of it, I conceive, consists in the lowness of tem 
ture at the time of death diminishing. the wapidity of the 

t-mortem formation of sugar, and so producing the con- 
ition noticeable in the cnld- blooded animal. 


weather, the liver of a cold-blooded animal is readily alighted | the 


upon in the state that belongs to life. 
frog is an animal 
experimenting on, for this, as for so many other purposes. 
When it is in good condition, the liver is large, nor hie mary 
and abounds in hepatine, For an examination four or six livers 
are sufficient. The animals are killed, and the livers excised 
and plunged into boiling water. A concentrated liver decoc- 
tion is then made, which is opaquely lactescent from the quan- 
tity of hepatine it contains. Boiled with the copper solution, 
it gives no reaction of su If the livers, however, are kept 
for some time, or ex or a short period to moderate warmth 
before pre ion for testing, then a strong reaction of sugar 
is obtain Also, if the ex~e-iment is conducted when, from 
an artificial cause or othe: ... > temperature of the animal 
is at a rather elevated ieg:ee a all amount of sugar will be 
found, unless the steps of ‘+ operation have been expeditiously 
erformed, in order :- _ nt any .ost-mortem transforma- 
occurring. 

The influence of tempera... .. vhe liver of the has not 
escaped the observation of Bernard. My own knowledge was 
obtained from independent observation ; but, in 1857, Bernard, 
in a communication to the Academy of Sciences, mentioned 
that lowering the temperature of frogs caused a disappearance 
of sugar from the liver, whilst a re-appearance took place on 
e added that it was pos- 
sible to prod singular alternation of appearance and 
disappearance of sugar several times without any food being 
given, and by acting solely on the phenomena of the circula- 
tion through the medium of the temperature. Such was his 
explanation of this ph namely, to refer it to an 
alteration in the activity of the gluco-genic function, brought 
about by increasing or diminishing the activity of the circula- 

t de simply on the influence which a high or 
a low tem exercises over the rapidity of ae tan. 
mortem production of sugar. 

The oyster and the mussel are animals which likewise serve 
well to illustrate the true state of the liver in regard to sugar 
formation. In both the liver is charged with a very 1 
quantity of hepatine, but is entirely devoid of sugar wen 
animal is taken for examination in a fresh and healthy con- 
dition. Keep it and allow it to die, and sugar is immediately 
discoverable in abundance, Also, on exposing the healthy ex- 
saccharine liver to an elevated temperature for a few minutes, 
~—- is produced in large quantity. 

the mussel (Mytilus edulis), besides hepatine being con- 
tained in the liver, the mantle is exceedingly rich in an iden- 
tical material under a good conditioned state of the animal. 
When the animal is poor, as after spawning, the mantle is thin, 
transparent, and watery; but at other times it is thick and 

uely white or yellowish, and, in this state, is highly 
chatged with the amyloid substance, which thus seems to form 
a store to be drawn upon when required. No can be 
detected in the mantle at the time of death; , what is 
more, there is scarcely a proneness to the production of sugar 
after death, unless a ferment, such as saliva, be added, when a 


afterwards to heat. 
uce 


formation of sugar is the result. 

ere are means for placing a warm-blooded animal in the 
same position as our fi in the experiments to which I just 
now referred. After division of the spinal cord, as he 
towards the brain as is consistent with the persistence of li 

that is, just below the origin of the phrenic nerves, the tem- 
perature of the body rapidly falls if the animal be placed in a 
cool situation. Now, Bernard noticed that under these circum- 
stances the liver was found devoid of when examined imme- 
diately after death, but ctrengly snocharine afterwards, 


saccharine state is not natural to the liver, as has hitherto 
been supposed in accordance with the doctrine of gluco-genesis. 
But there is another aspect concerning the liver which remains 
to be considered. Hepatine is by the liver from sugar. 
Now, that hepatine be inte: to come back 
into , certainly seems, to say the least, improbable. T 
fact taken alone does not of course actually prove anything 
against the gluco-genic theory; but such a process as the con- 
version of sugar into hepatine, and hepatine back in into 
sugar, certainly does not accord with what we expect. 
from the notion we possess of the manner in which the opera- 
even exam en indiscriminately, average 

tive weight of the liver in the dog, fed upon a purely animal diet 
was as 1 to 30. The amount of hepatine given as the average 
of my analytical examination of the livers in these cases was 
ightly over 7 per cent, 

nder a vegetable diet the five Ge 
portion of 1 to 15 as the relative weight of the liver. The 
was thus exactly double the size of that of the animal 
Three of the livers were analyzed quantitatively, and the ave- 

four examples where animal food, with a large admixture 
relative weight of liver 
r cases yielded 14°5 per 


t. 
fully confirmed 


of cane-sugar, was given, the av 


grown 
which as closely as possible resembled each other. One was 
starch, with three-quarters of an ounce of grape- diem. 
On the fourth day both rabbits were i tnd the following 
is the result of the examination made :— 
Amount of Hepatine 
Rabbit fasting ... 3lb. loz, ...l,sayjoz.... 1°3 per cent. 
Rabbit fed on Any 
starch and>... 3lb.40z, ... ...15°4  ,, 
grape-sugar 
In a second experiment two half-grown rabbits were taken. 
One, again, was made to fast, whilst to the other was given an 
ounce of starch with a similar quantity of cane-sugar daily. 
On the fourth day the animals were killed, and an examination 
made, The following is the result :— 


Wi of 
Rabbit fasting ... Ilb,1l4oz. ... loz 
Rabbit fed on 


1°4 per cent. 
starch and>... Llb, 14joz. ... 2foz ... 169 
cane-sugar 


In another a rabbit was allowed to take its 
ordinary food, in addition, three-quarters of an ounce of 
loaf-sugar and half an ounce of starch were administered daily. 
The rabbit was killed on the fourth day, and the i 

amounted to 22°7 per cent., ee the analysis of 
the liver was not made until the day after death, when more 
or less loss must have taken place from a jon into 


He endeavoured to account for this phenomenon under his ; 
oom theory; but the different reasons assigned show the | 
; ifficulty he was under in giving a satisfactory explanation of 
| it. The fact itself I have often verified, and the correct inter- | 
sion in a heated atmosphere, causes the liver to behave just as 
if no division of the cord had been effected. Circumstances 
now exist, as in the warm-blooded animal under an ordinary 
condition, conducive to the almost instantaneous production of 
2 sugar after death. 
| sure to cold may be made to fall until it becomes too low for 
persistence of life. By this process, the same results are 
obtained on examining the liver as when the temperature has 
| been reduced by division of the cord, 
Facts such as these I have now mentioned show that the | 
| cent. as the average amount of hepatine presen 
The experiments made on rabbits have most P| 
these results obtained upon the | . 
| All these results are so striking and so corroborative of each 
other, that it seems to me nothing further can be required to 
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OBSERVATIONS WN FAVUS. 
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LATE ASSISTANT-SUBGEOS, 7isT HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY. 
(Concluded from page 559.) 


Contagious Properties.—If we believe in the eryptogamic 
‘nature of favus, we must also believe that the mode in which 
‘the disease is propagated from one individual to another is by 
the transplantation of the sporules of the fungus. That the 
disease can be communicated by inoculation is placed beyond 
all doubt by the experiments of Hughes Bennett, Remak, and 
Mabon; and that it does at times spread by contagion is 
‘attested by many practitioners. But the question still recurs, 
does the disease possess highly contagious properties—does it 
always arise from contagion, or does it not often arise without 
apy contagion? Very different degrees of contagious power 
are ascribed to favus by different writers, but the diversities 
of opinion with regard to this point may be comprehended 
ander one or other of the four following heads: — 

Ist. One party has expressed the opinion that it is by con- 
tagion alone that the disease is pro . Thus Jonathan 
Hutchinson, in a communication to Medical Times of Dec. 
Sist, 1859, states that “it is contagious, and, in fact, spreads 
solely by contagion ; but, its fungus being difficult of trans- 
plantation, it is but rarely communicated.” 

2nd. Some, as Eri Neligan, Rayer, Cazenave, Bate- 
man, and Mahon, seem to ider that it is very frequently 
and readily communicated by contact. Thus, many of 
these te that they have seen numerous instances of the pro- 

tion of the disease from children to adults, or from children 
to children, by kissing, and by the indiscriminate employment 


of the same combs or brushes; and Mahon states that favus 


crusts appeared on his fin, from his neglect of ablution after 
working with a person affected with the complaint, 
3rd. as Bennett, believe that it is 


i but 
and that it does not readily spread won 
and that there must be either some iar predisposition to 
the complaint, or else some abno' condition of the skin, to 
which the peculiar favus matter must be steadily applied for a 
considerable time before the disease can be en : 
4th. Others, as Erasmus Wilson and Dr. i do not 
believe that it is contagious. Alibert also, in his later writings, 
ing my attendance as a student at the Royal Infirmary 
of prim a there came under my observation five cases of 
favus, none of which could be traced to contagion, and none of 
which, so far as could be ascertained, ever communicated the 
digease to another, Within the last six months, no other 
examples have been admitted into hospital under the care of my 
father, in whose wards I watched the five cases already men- 
tioned. Both the parties denied having caught the complaint 
from any one, and did not believe that they ever transmitted 
it to another. One of these cases was a girl about twelve 
old, who stated that her father said he had the same 
when a boy; but she affirmed that she never saw any 
one with the same affection, and was sure she did not take it 


from another person, 

Since June of last , I have, in the course of practice, met 
with two examples of the disease : in a little boy, aged six, 
a member of a very poor family i itute part of the town ; 


the other in a little girl, aged a pupil at one of the indus- 
trial schools of this town, In the case of the boy, the disease 
showed itself in one or two crusts on the head, and one crust 
over the right malar bone, and had been tho ly developed 
for some time before I saw him, The mother of this child was 
very positive in denying any contagion, and the boy, so far as 
T could learn, never affected his sister, nor any of the children 
with whom he played. The little girl was placed in circum- 
stances peculiarly favourable for estimating the degree of con- 
tagions power possessed by the disease, which in her 


case 
covered almost the entire scalp. She was a pupil at one of the 


affection here, and I have never im any instance 
sufferer able to trace his complaint to another, and have never 
heard of either a medical itioner, of an hospital nurse, a 


student, or a patient at hospital, or of a companion or 
longed, ever contracting the same complaint, The results, 
therefore, of my observations and inquiries lead me to conclude 
that favus is a disease of which many are insusceptible, that it 
very frequently arises independently of all contagion, and that 
very little fear need be entertained of its spreading amongst a 


community. 


Having seen these cases, in which the. posting ’ statements 
as to pn hm a were never invalidated by any subsequent 
i of careful watch- 


discovery, and which, during several weeks 
ing, never i the disease in others with whom they 
were coming daily and hourly into contact, I cannot but infer 
that favus very often arises without any ion, and, if con- 

i is very feebly so, 

Several careful and trust observers have stated that 
the disease is found in a few of lower animals, and hence 
some believe that they are at times its communicators; buat, 
although ale ey that they might, in a very few instances, 
be the cause of the disease in man, still I have seen it in parties 
who denied having caught it from any of their own =, and 
in whom it appeared solely in parts where it is difficult to 
mals could have found their way. Thus, in one case admitted 
into hospital under my father’s care, the disease presented 
itself in the form of one or two crusts confined to upper 
and lateral of the thorax, almost immediately within the 
hollow of axilla, Now, if we find that a disease, charac- 
terized by the presence of a parasitic fungus, cannot in many 
cases, after searching inquiry, be traced to contagion from any 
querer, we cannot, in my opinion, ayoid the conclusion that 

fungus is not the sole or the orginal cause of the eruption, 

Some who maintain that favus is a contagious affection ac- 

e ground that parasite is very di t to transplant ; 
though this may in part be the cause, must there not be some 


other reason for it? 

lst, Because, it has at times been done, still it is 
very frequently found impossible to produce the characteristic 
eruption in an unaffected party, even although every precau- 
tion be taken to keep the favus matter for a i time 
entire or abraded, 

Becanse (as pened in my own experience) we 

often fail in an affected person to produce new crusts on a 
portion of healthy tissue, even although we keep the peculiar 
vus matter, ei in the form of entire crust or of gritty 
powder, dry or moist, for some time in close and steady con- 
tact with it. The attempt to produce new crusts in an,un- 
Sighy. and’ kept for osm, time applied to 

i moi and kept for some ti ly applied to 
the tke denuded of its cuticle, 

Granting that the seat of the disease is the hair-follicles, and 
that the germs, to take root, must be applied to parts richly 
supplied with hair, still it will be frequently found that the 
disease does not spread under circumstances most favourable 
for its doing so, At the time the case already referred to oc- 
curred in the Industrial School, there were instances of other 
scalp affections, and, in particular, two of chronic eczema, in 
which the scalp presented a red excoriated appearance, and 
which were characterized by the serous exudation being scanty, 
and not concreting into thick scabs, but speedily drying into 
numerous branny scales, which were constantly cast off; and 
yet, though the subjects of this disorder were for some days 
constantly in company, and amusing themselves with the favus 
patient, still they never contracted i The impression 


produced in my mind by the histories and symptoms of the 
cases which have come under my notice is, that the fungus, 
although it occasions a certain amount of irritation, is not the 
sole or the original cause of the eruption, but a mere accidental 
growth upon a congenial soil formed of an 


exudation, which is 


Tue Lascet,) (Decemsrr 15, 1560. 
ve that the sugars and starch are made use of by the liver | industrial schools, the children attending which are gathered 
‘For the production of hepatine. tho evs | the poorest and most destitute class in the town, and 
in the size of the liver under different diets is certainly a point 
of much physiological interest, and possibly may prove of | continually in contact with one another, at lessons, at 
pathological also. and at their games, during which a child, having on its head a 

very contagious disease, would facility for its trans- 
SES mission to others; and yet no o child at the institution 

caught the disease from this little girl, although she remained 
amongst them without the least restraint for some considerable 

time after the disease had become markedly developed. I have 
PSY had opportunities of carefully watching nine examples of the 


experimen 
opportanity 
no instance was the attempt successful, till, 
caused by prolonged close application of the favus matter, 
redness, pain, suppuration, or some other sign of the 

This, however, leads us to consider whether or not fa 


in, expresses the opinion i 
of the and Bennett, ‘‘ that the 
of favus is best understood by considering it essenti 


y to bea 
form of abnormal nutrition, with exudation of a matter analo- 


germina eryptogam 

presence of which is pathognomonic of disease. Hence is 

explained the frequency of its occurrence in scrofulous 
amongst cachectic or ill-fed children.” 

Seeing, then, that such discrepant accounts are given, the 
of ascertaining the most frequent characteristics 
of the oe and its ae ing habit of a would ap- 
pear to lie in parties, w! ve opportunities of observin 
i i ious phenomena of ; 


the complaint, recording the various cases 
which have come under their notice. Judging from the 
examples of the disease which have tho of 


wing reasons :— 
1. In all the cases there were marked impairment of health ; 
decided depression of the general powers; a thin, weak, an 
state of body; a sage 3; much 
tric derangement, more especially acidity, great irre- 
valarity of the bowels, In ict, the general appearance and 
condition of the sufferers were such as warranted the observers 
in at once pronouncing them of the scrofulous diathesis. 

2. Although the of all was decidedly strumous, 
in four there were the following more glaring manifestations of 
that constitutional taint :—En t of the cervical lym- 
phatic glands of much older date the eruption; scrofulous 
enlargement of the sub-maxillary gland; cicatrices of old scrofu- 
lous sores on the arm, and incipient pulmonary tuberculosis, 

3. On inquiring more particularly into the histories of the 
cases, more or less of a ous connexion was always dis- 


covered, some one of the patient’s family or relatives either 
being at the time of investigation, or having been affected with 
some form or other of ous complaint. 


4. All the parties affected had been living, for periods of 
or shorter in power- 
ispose to the strumous diathesis, such as exposure 

bay damp, hardships, overcrowded dwellings, low and 

localities, im or neglected ventilation, and im- 
proper and deficient food. One circumstance parti 
worthy of notice in regard to the food of the lower classes, in 
this part of the country is, that oatmeal forms the staple article 
of diet, and that in the case of very many, it constitutes, in 
form of porridge or of cake, the meals of the day. In 
the case of others, the afternoon repast is varied 6 
broth, either plain, or containing some green vege bya | 
at times, — fragments of meat; but one feature 
common to all their diets is the exclusion of the oils, the very 
substances which form our sheet-anchor in the treatment of 
scrofulous affections. 


5. None of the cases were cured by local applications in- 
ndently of constitutional treatment. 

t as many hundreds of persons placed in the same circum- 
stances suffer from phthisis, or some other form of tubercular 
disease, and yet never become affected with favus, there must 
surely be some 
ease. I have t 


liar and powerful 
t that this might 


582 


redisponent to the dis- 
or 


icularly | tional 


for 
tories of all the cases which have come under my notice is that 
the sufferers had been living, or more rly, in the case of 
some, had been allowed to ve, in total neglece of cleanli 
strangers to ablution, and in a state of 
all these circumstances I am di 
that favus is a 


in 
tion of certain su believed to the power 
stroying such as mercurial ointment, sulphur 
ointment, hlorid oin 
creosote, 


The first indication is easil i the use of 
i by 


death e parasite on i 
excluding the air from it, 


lated to maintain a proper condition of the digestive 

and to improve the general strength, the injunction of free 
ventilation and exe in the open air, the rigid enforcement 
of cleanlin the administration i 
one wi 


unhesitatingly have recourse to their ve employment in 

Summary of Conclusions, 
1. That favus is essentially characterized by the presence of 
a fungus, which is easily discovered by the 
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itself a mere local manifestation of a 
state: in one word, that the disease is 
crasia; that from the blood there is formed an exudation w 
is essential to the existence of thee and that, until this 
ar matter be exuded, sporules of the plar* applied to the 
tegument must remain inert and undeve! ,ed. I have ob- 
g the 
hat in | scrofulous diathesis; that the determination e skin is 
tation | owing to perverted nutrition of that tissue from arrest or re- 
: or some irritating agency; that, though 
contagion ; itic fungus is a taneous 
connected with any peculiar cachectic condition of syste the peculiar pe which constitutes soil con- 
more particularly with the scrofulous diathesis? The genial to its development. 
diferent opinions are expremed on this point by writers oil Treatment, — Not to mention the various measures and appli- 
disease, some affirming it occurs amongst the robust! ances recommended for the removal of the hair by those who 
healthy, whilst others affirm that it is confined to the weak | consider favus to be a disease of the hair-follicles, two distinct 
and scrofulous. Thus Hutchinson writes, ‘‘That the state of | methods of treating the complaint may be briefly noticed. 
the patient’s health has but little or nothing to do with favour- | 1. Some who consider that the disease is not associated with 
ing its outbreak,” and “‘that it has no connexion whatever | any particular diathesis, and whose experience it has been to 
with struma;” whereas Erichsen states that the disease is ‘‘ one, | meet with + ei it in states of moderately good or even 
the essential nature of which consists in the deposition of that | rude health, | upon constitutional remedies as altogether 
heterologous formation called tubercle.” Erasmus Wilson, 
tion is the 
thol 
us to, if not identical with, that of tubercle, which con- 
2. Others insist on the necessity of administering consti- 
tutional remedies conjointly with the employment of local 
‘ means, and follow and recommend this method of treatment 
ma estroy option of certain local measures, 
bat that the of the oing to the 
evelopment eryptogam is owing toa iar vitiated 
condition of system w must be by appropriate 
means before a continuance of the disease can be prevented. 
The two great indications to be fulfilled by local remedies are— 
lst. To remove the crusts from the portion or portions of in- 
my observation, | am strongly induc leve that favus | tegument affected. 
has a very intimate connexion with the strumous habit forthe | 2nd. To prevent the development—to destroy the life of the 
The of the 42 been attempted 
on two different principles, i ve undoubtedly 
been effectual in many instances :— 
lst. Some have succeeded in checking the growth of the 
fungus by keeping constantly applied to it certain irritating 
substances, as creosote, sulphur ointment, sulphur and am- 
monio-chloride-of-mereury ointment, sulphurous acid lotions, 
and other oye wn the beneficial action of which is attri- 
buted to their having inherent in them certain properties 
werfully and directly injurious to vegetable growth. 
in ing the 
of catirely and 
end they use substances 
. injurious to vegetable 
life. Thus Bennett instituted the ae See of cod-liver 
oil with this view; and expresses the that common lard 
or any other oil would be equally efficacious, 
As all the cases which have come under my observation here 
have been distinctly connected with a cachectic or scrofulous 
| habit of body, one important indication of treatment has been 
| the correcting of this condition by the employment of coustitu- 
remedies, For this end, the adoption of all means calcu- 
4 | in the various cases which I have carefully watched under my 
father’s treatment, and in one or two under my own particular 
care, I have found the energetic adoption of the ante-scrofulous 
regimen and remedies with all their details, together with the 
local application of cod-liver oil, recommended oe Senne, 
| attended with such thoroughly satisfactory results, that I wo 
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2. That it is peculiar to the young, and confined to the 
and destitute. 


7. That in.a blood disorder, 
sole nor the original cause of the erupt 


itbreak. 


necessary. 
Aberdeen, December, 1960. 


ON A CASE OF TYPHLO-ENTERITIS. 


By W. P. HARRIS, M.D., 
ASSISTANT-SURGEON 15TH EEGT. PANJAB INFANTRY PIONEERS. 


Usear, a Malay, aged forty-five, employed as a lamp-trimmer 


1 lost sight of the man for about one month, at the expiration 
of which time I found that nature had perfected what I had 
left aren as, on examination, I could find no trace of 


had continued until the whole of the swelling hed disappeared. 
Yeas punt may, povape, be tothe fat of his having 


OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


IN THE 
HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


Nulla est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quam 
dissectionum tam alioram pr 
parare.—Moreaent. De Sed, et Caus, Mi 


LONDON HOSPITAL. 
VALVULAR RUPTURE OF A DILATED AORTA, EXTEN- 
SIVELY AFFECTED WITH ATHEROMATOUS DISEASE ; 
HAEMORRHAGE INTO THE PERICARDIUM ; DEATH. 


(Under the care of Dr. Davies.) 


Drsgases of the heart form + considerable proportion of the 
cases undergoing treatment in the medical wards of our hos- 
and | condition of the great vessels which spring from the central 
organ of the circulation. Occasionally the primary disease 
commences in the former, and subsequently involves the 
heart. On the present occasion we place upon record three 
examples of diseases of the great bloodvessels, which, of them- 
selves, were the cause of death. Each one presents certain 
characters differing from the others which are worthy of atten- 
tion. 

The first is an example of rupture of the aorta of an unusual 
kind—that is, it occurred in a manner not often witnessed. 
Owing to the exertion of some bodily force, which may have 


with been great, the blood was energetically propelled from the left 


health of 
, was not materially altered. Not 
which were clearly indicated, I gave 
chalk and Dover's powder, in repeated doses, 
tices to the cecal region. 
hard tumour to be felt this morning in 
exceedingly 
touch; more so than quai” A couple of 
cupping: glasece were applied over the tumour, and the powders 
The lees this 
pain was gums: 
afte, and the man expressed himself himself at Healing, 
fomentations to be 


the size of the tumour, which Gowty in bell wither 
the patient being weakened by the relaxed state of the bowela 
To assist iodine ointment and mercurial 


vestricle of the heart during its systole, and the forcible regur- 
gitation of the column of blood back wards against the semilanar 
valves split up the two inner coats of the aorta, at a point 
where they were not only thin and brittle, but affected with 
atheromatous ulcerations. This lesion might have ended in the 
formation of an aneurism ; in consequence, however, of the 
morbid condition of the tissues, and the thin covering of the 
aorta in that part of its course directly covered by the peri- 
cardial serous membrane, the blood was forced into the peri- 
cardium itself, which became speedily filled, and death ensued 
from the consequent arrest of the circulation by mechanical 


pressure. 
Our pages have given place to many examples of rupture of 
sh, | te ear bat not ofthe arin 
similar to the one narrated below, occurred in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, under Mr. Skey's care, bat with this differ- 
blood poured into the 
and death ensued. 
lf is said to be general] 
upture itself is y, 
by fatty degeneration of its muscular substance. Tt seid leo also, 
to be more common in men than in women, and is seldom met 
of cardiac rupture is the left ventricl 


* Taz 1860, p. 90, 
583 


| 
occasionally qn other parts of the body. 
4 That the hair-follicles are only secondarily affected. Had gained more fiesh than any of his friends had seen 
5. That it is by no means a rare disease in Scotland, being 
exceedingly common in Edinburgh, and having been more so 
for several years past in Aberdeen than in Glasgow. | 
-&, That it is generally considered more common i | 
years, he had been in the habit of eating. 
Petang Fort, August, 1960. 
y of contagion. 
important bear- 4 Mi 
stramous dia- 
habere et inter se com- 
indulges in some intoxicating substance. He states that for 
the last two months he has occasionally suffered from constipa- eee 
a tion, though in other respects he has enjoyed his usual sta’ 
health. 
On the 5th of June he applied to me, stating that he 
> almost constant vomiting, much pain over the epigastrium, 
ed much relief. He 
turned to his 
} felt quite well, with the exception of a — over 
a mustard poultice. His bowels acted the same day. 
was on though symptoms undergone 
modification. He was suffering from 
See panes istinct fulness and hardness of 
} inal walls perceptible. He had no vomiting, and ins 
of his bowels being constipated, he was now afflicted 
) somewhat profuse diarrhea, of a slightly slimy character. 
| | 
} 
— the diarrhea continued, me less profusely tha 
p by means of dilute sulphuric acid 
tincture of opium. No strong astringents were given to c 
Diasvers Were applied, VU DO LAS! Geco 
) of bark given internally. 
On the 23th, when T gave up the 
man returned to light employment, tumour — _ 
neonsiderable in size, 
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Dr. Watson mentions, in his ‘‘ Lectures on the Practice of 
Medicine,” that he has known two or three cases in which the 
diseased artery all at once cracked across (the inner and middle 
coats), and death very rapidly occurred, In one of these the 
crack extended round a considerable part of the circumference 
of the aorta, and looked like a clean cut made by a sharp 
knife. Dr. Wardrop relates, in his monograph, ‘‘ On Diseases 
of the Heart,” that when, from any powerful muscular effort, 
there is a strong regurgitating stream of aortic blood, it has 
happened that either the semilunar valves have been torn, or 
when they have been able to resist the retrograde stream, (as 
occurred in the present instance,) the coats of the aorta have 
given way. He gives a couple of instances in illustration. 

The following case, Binder, is one of considerable interest. 
fe Ns were taken by Mr, Jackson, one of the hospital 

ils :— 
” illiam S——, aged forty-five, was admitted into the hos- 
pital on the 3rd of July, 1860. This patient, a stout and short- 
necked man, was driving a spring-cart, and while“in the act of 
rising to whip the horse he fell backwards. He was brought into 
the hospital a few minutes after, and when first seen he was 
insensible, and was kept on the sofa with t difficulty, as 
his body was constantly writhing about. ie frequently cried 
out in a sharp, abrupt manner, gasping and struggling violently 
at wa same time. His respiration was irregular, his ——— 
an rspiring, pupils dilated, and jugular veins turgid. rom 
his thiok livid face, and dilated 
pupils, some concluded he was suffering from apoplexy; but 
as there was no paralysis, and from the anxiety and constant 
convulsive struggling, the diagnosis of cardiac syncope was 
made ; and on feeling for the pulse over the radial artery, none 
was detected. The hand was then applied to the chest, to 
ascertain if there was any impulse of the heart, but this was 
attended with a similar negative result. ‘! he skin was covered 
with a profuse cold sweat, his struggles became fewer and 
weaker, his respiration more and more interrupted, and he 
died within a few minutes after admission, never having re- 
covered consciousness. His mouth was fixed in a sardonic grin. 

At the au , the scalp was found to be fall of blood, the 
arachnoid membrane congested, and the puncta vasculosa 
riumerous. The lateral ventricles contained about three ounces 
of limpid serum. No clot was found in the brain. Right lung 
healthy, left adherent, but subst healthy. The pericardium 
contained about seven ounces of bloody serum, and a clot ten 
ounces in weight, forming a thick layer, moulded to the surface 
of the heart and great vessels. This clot could be traced back- 
wards between the appendix of the left auricle and pulmonary 
artery to the rior surface of the aorta, where the blood 
forming it seems to have issued from an oval valvular rent in 
the walls of that vessel. The aorta, from its origin to the 
commencement of the arch, was greatly dilated and spindle- 
shaped, its greatest circumference at the middle being about 
six inches and a half. The coats of the artery at this point 
were extremely thin and brittle; the lining membrane was 
either rugous, opaque, tubercular, or studded with calcareous 
deposits. On the posterior wall of the aorta, in its ascending 
portion, was a narrow, rather elongated rent in the two inner 
coats of the vessel. From this ing the blood had 
between the middle = coats, bat chiefly into the 
pericardium, through small, irregular valvular opening 
already mentioned. 


ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 


ANEURISM OF THE AORTA, AND GENERAL DISEASE OF THE 
‘HEART ; FATTY DEGENERATION OF THE LATTER ; 
PATAL RESULT. 


(Under the care of Dr. Page.) 


In dissections of aneurisms of the aorta and its branches, the 
lining membrane of the contiguous bloodvessels is commonly 
found affected in various degrees by atheromatous ulcerations 
in different states of development. This peculiar condition in 
most eases accounts for the presence of the aneurism, which 
originates within the thoracic eavity in a similar manner to 
that in the vessels of the abdomen or extremities. It is pro- 
bable that if any intra-thoracic vessel should suddenly give 
Way, as happened in the preceding instance, death would 
speedily ocoar. Fortunately the process of ulceration is slow, 
and the aneurismal dilatation of the outer coat, at first insig- 
nificant, when the two — 


‘ 


icity of any artery is diminished or de- 
stroyed by the morbid changes which it undergoes when in- 
vaded by atheroma, the consequence of this process on the 
aorta is shown by its dilatation ; the ‘‘ perpetually recurring 
strain” upon it of the blood ing from the left ventricle, 
causes its calibre to be enlarged. Such was the result in the case 
of rupture of the aorta. In the present instance it existed to a 
slighter extent ; but this was —— by the yielding of 
the weaker parts of the vessel, the formation of the aneu- 
risms mentioned. 

When aneurismal pouches form very close to the commence- 
ment of the aorta, their detection is a matter of extreme 
difficulty. It is otherwise when they occur a little higher 
or upon the transverse portion of the arch ; for their increase 
size then gives rise to symptoms which at a later period point 
to their existence. 

John G——,, aged thirty-two, admitted her 26th ; is 
a tripe-dresser, and attributes his illness to sleeping in the open 
air for several nights six yearsago. He then appeared to have 
caught cold. He suffered from rheumatic pains and shortness 
of breath, but he was not confined to bed, and soon got better. 
He never had rheumatic fever, During the last three years he 
has suffered much from palpitation of the heart, and has 
— unable to rest, excesi on the right side. He 
never any dropsy. When admitted, he had a pallid coun- 
tenance, and suffered much from dy He had some 
cough, which had come on three da Pefore. On examini 
the chest, bronchial riles were all over the lungs, whi 
obscured the sounds of the heart to a certain extent. The 

ial dulness was much increased, but the sounds of the 

eart were not unusually distant. At the apex a rough murmur 
could be heard in the place of the sound, the 

being natural. The murmur increased in intensity tow the 

r part of the heart, and attained its maximum at the Jeft 


a roast slice for dinner, had a night draught, and took a mix- 
ture every six hours of chloric ether, eight minims ; aromatic 
spirit of ammonia, tincture of henbane, of each half a drachm; 
and cam mixture, an ounce and a half. 


the upper of the precordial region, 


and i i man- 
ner that he had to be removed to a ward by himself. This con- 
dition did not last long. He lapsed into a state of ‘semi- 
coma, and quietly expired on the 9th. 
Post-mortem examination, nineteen hours after death.—The 
veins of the surface were congested, and the 


tolerably firmly adherent 
heart, and to the aneurism of 


right auricle was of very large 
admitted all the fingers of the one 


= | dually becomes augmented. The following example (for the 
| notes of which we are indebted to Dr. w. i Dickineon medi- 
cal registrar to the hospital) is an illustration of a double aortic 
| aneurism, es from the causes above referred to—causes 
| in which the participated. Two aneurismal pouches were 
| developed upon the aorta, one above a valve-flap, as large as a 
| Sherk, and oeeearem inch higher up, of the size of a smal? 
apple. 
edge of the sternum, about the level of the second rib. In this 
| position only there was a little roughness with the systole.” 
of thie ; the blood could 
be seen regurgitating into the veins of the neck. The pulse 
| hepatic dulness extended beyond its proper eS 
| into the epigastrium. There was no ascites. He was allow 
fort, and some tincture of arnica was ordered to be applied to 
| dulness were not perceived, cough got much better—in 
| faet, it had quite ceased after a few days under the influence of 
tincture of sqaills and linctus occasionally, In other respects 
he became much worse. 
became rapidly edematous, and his streagth 
to fai 
Po <= Ist.—Some wine was now ordered. His bowels were 
generally confined, and he suffered from piles. Confection of 
senna was given every other morning. He grew weaker as the 
dropsy increased ; he became delirious, especially at ni 
| t y was very livid, especially on the upper surface. 
were partial old adhesions of the right side of the thorax. The 
lungs were healthy, except slight — of their edges, 
| The heart was of rather large size. pericardiam was 
e upper part to the base of the 
the to be de- 
scribed. e muscular fibres of the heart aeons 
fatty degeneration, and there was also a large quantity 
the fibres. The blood was flaid, andthe 
hoing membrane of the heart and arteries deeply blood-stained. 
size ; the tricaspid orifice 
\ hand, and the valve-flaps 
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GUY’S HOSPITAL. 
OBLITERATION OF THE SUPERIOR VENA CAVA; INFLAM- 
MATION OF THE RIGHT AURICLE, WITH ATHEROMATOUS 
DEPOSITS ; FATAL RESULT. 


(Under the care of Dr. Owzn Ress.) 


The autopsy, however, showed that complete obliteration of 
the superior cava had taken place, not from a tumour, but pro- 


vessel. 
The diagnostic signs of serious interrupted circulation 
the superior cava are: anasarca of the entire a 
half of the body, which may be enormous; the surface of the 
and abdomen is covered with distended and tortuous 
veins; and the breathing and circulation are greatly embar- 


as to cause the upper half of 
ith the 


some tumour pressing the superior vena cava, She was 
drachm of liquor potasse, in infusion 


tumour, were health 
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OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Wepnespay, Dec. 5ru, 1860. 
Dr. Truex Sarre, V.P., THe 


Tuts being the last meeting of the second session, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed to audit the accounts for the 
year 1860 :—Dr, Braxton Hicksand Mr. J. T. Mitchell, F. RLC.S. 

Dr. Taser exhibited a 

LARGE COLLOID TUMOUR OF THE OVARY. 

This tumour, which wei upwards of 8 lbs. avoirdapois, 
having elapsed since time Dr. Tanner The 
ration was employed as a last resource to save life, since 
patient was not only suffering from the tumour, but also from 
ascites produced by it. Five days before the performance of 
ovariotomy tapping was resorted to, and fourteen pints of ascitic 
fluid withdrawn; yet at the operation it was found that about 
five pints of fluid had been again secreted. With regard te the 

ij itself, there was one point ing of mention,— 


outside the abdomen. By this proceeding the use of the clamp 
was rendered , while all risk of hemorrhage was 
avoided. The latter point was of no little importance, since 

icle had been the cause of death in no 


passed 


peritoneum ; 


through integuments and muscle, but not throu 


poured into the cavity of the peritoneum. Struck 

by this observation he (Mr. Wells) made a number of experi- 

ments, in concert with Dr. Richardson (who narcotized the 
animals by -ball smoke or chloroform), upon guinea- 
rabbits, dogs, opening the peritoneum and closing 

wound in some cases by sutures which included the membrane, 

and others which only passed near it, and killing the animals 

i hich were made as 


after the operation, This was explained 
a case in which a woman died within two days 


strongly exemplitied the 
the 
and th 


] OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. a 
unable to close it. The mitral valve was healthy. 
ne of the aortic valves there was an abnormal 
bout contain a filbert, 
responding valve-flap was much stretched, irregu- 
ckened. 
a round ing in artery, t 
tween the right auricle and the artery. The liver 
were healthy. ——— 
Oxx of the consequences of the pressure of a thoracic aneurism 
‘is obstruction of the superior vena cava. This may proceed to 
such an extent as to end in actual obliteration, when of course 
2 fatal result soon ensues. From the symptoms present (which 
ane nob. given. in. detsil), temeur wee, | 
pected to be the cause of the obstruction in the subjoined case. | 
bably from extension of inflammatory action from the right of the pedicle, partion 
auricle. This is a peculiar and rare cause of obstruction in this | shout the size of a st hand left attached, = was retained 
| less than 16 per cent. of the fatal cases. The edges of the 
wound were carefully brought together with twine sutures; 
All these were present, to a tolerable extent, in the pa- | these latter not being, prosed throng the peritoneum, | 
tient whose case we give from the notes of Mr. D. M. Sergeant, aay Oo geen Ee De anner, 
clinical clerk. In other instances these so much SPENCER pos- 
t to importance e prac’ passing me’ sutures 
the sides ny or pins through the peritoneal edges of the wound. 
edema, the eyes starting from their sockets, and the integu- | He 
ments ecchymosed. A remarkable case, in which the vena | inner as wound in case of ovario 
cava became impervious fom the gradual prearre ofan aarti which had occurred in his practice. The. sutures had _ 
Practice of Physic.” and = consequence was a raw — of 
Elizabeth L——, aged eight, married, mother of one | considera protected from. the 
child, admitted on’ Ofsobor 626 lant She states that she was ove peel cavity by a portion of intestine, which was 
taken ill about four months ago, with what she considered to y mihering tot, although the patent died the day after 
be ordinary cold, accompanied, however, with swelling of the | the operation. she lived longer, there could be no doubt 
face, and considerable difficulty of breathing. Up to the time | that pus or other secretions from the wounded surface would 
of seizure her goneral health had —— She 
breathing, much congestion of the face and upper ex- 
iotly on ight side of an i 
| ‘was present also on the left side entaslowth, The diagnosis was 
| accurately com ive as ible. The result was that nearly 
Oct. 14th. ion of the face is greater; arms very | destitute of peritoneum, and this was supplied by ad- 
painful ; sacencinget the teving hesion of intestine or of omentum. In two cases. where omen- 
| Nov. 2ud.—Died very calmly. tum became adherent, the motions of the dogs were materially 
Post-mortem examination.—Much effusion in right ; | interfered with. 
heart healthy, except the right auricle, which ees the wound had been included, the union was so perfect it 
of inflammatory action, covered by atheromatous deposit. The | was difficult to detect the line of union two or — —— 
having obliterated the cavity fre least an and half | ovarioton 
having obliter the cavity for at least an inch and a half ner 
from the auricular opening, Fibrous ante-mortem clots ex- | The hare-lip pins which had passed ee Oe 
a aving a cus across i other organs, wi testine, partly toneal —— 
exception of the uterus, which contained a small fibrous ean and Lee A pen lymph. Mr. — said 
= to any gentleman who was interested 
in su 
Dr. Smirn had recently attended a case which 
notes has been recently illustrated. M. Fessel, of Cologne, on good effects of bringing the edges of 
After union of the 
differently wi is two ears, note heard with his right ear removal sutures, suppuration 
higher than that heard with his left, 
ining his musical fri he has not yet found entire thickness abdominal wall. peritoneum 
amengst alike in the had, however, healed so perfectly that no pus found its way 
estimation of the pitch of musical notes. | inte the pesitencal cavity. thi cas a satres had 
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employed. The patient recovered, but this would have been 
hardly possible unless the edges of the peritoneum had been 
brought together, so as to produce union by the first intention. 
It was unnecessary to pierce the edges of the peritoneum to 
effect this, It was sufficient to take up the tissue immediately 
above the peritoneum at the edge of the incision, without 
passing the needle through the peritoneum itself. 

Dr. Grarty Hewrrr was induced to believe, from the expe- 
rience afforded by the cases of ovariotomy he had witnessed, 
that the inclusion of the edges of the peritoneum in the sutures 
operation to which great importance was to 

at’ 


Mr. Spencer WEeLts said that when metallic sutures were 
used, and the deep ones were removed on the third day, he 
had never seen any suppuration in their track. 

Dr. Tanner said he had been led by an observation of Mr. 
Adams, at a meeting of the Medical and Chirurgical Society, to 
avoid the peritoneum, but for the future he would follow the 
plan advocated by Mr. Wells. 


CASE OF DELIVERY OF A LIVING CHILD THIRTEEN MONTHS 
AFTER OVARIOTOMY. 
BY GEO, RIDSDALE, L.R.C.P. 
(Communicated Mr. Spencer 

The child was delivered when the pre ancy had advanced to 
the eighth month, The mother an child have gone on well. 
The age of the mother was forty-three years. fact that 
well-authenticated cases of childbirth after ovariotomy are 
rare had induced the author to lay the case before the Society. 


ANNULAR LACERATION OF THE CERVIX UTERI. 
BY T, HERBERT BAKKER, M.D. LOND., F.R.C.S, 


The term “annular” was chosen to distinguish that form of 
laceration during labour by which a complete ring of uterine 
structure, consisting of the cervix and os uteri, is separated 
from the remainder of that organ, the child having passed 
through the laceration, and not through the os uteri. The 
cause of this kind of laceration is, the protracted pressure of 
the head against a circle of the uterine parietes in a contracted 
pelvis,—perhaps, also, conjointly with a sharp linea ileo- 

ea. In the case related, the author was called, on the 


morning of labour, to a primiparous patient, forty-two 


years old, when he found the os uteri was not dilated r 
than a florin, the pelvis contracted, and the bladder much dis- 
tended. Soon rwards, an ear could be felt under the 
pubes, through a transverse laceration in the cervix uteri, 
anteriorly, An attempt was made to deliver with the fo 

but unsuccessfully, craniotomy was performed. After the 
birth of the child, a circular mass was found in the vagina, 
consisting of the os and cervix uteri, separated from the 
body of the uterus at every ate with the exception of an 
inch and a half posteriorly. os uteri was of the size of a 
florin, and its margin thin, even, complete, and well defined. 
The lacerated edge was jagged, rough, rather thicker than the 
margin of the os, but not so thick as the intervening uterine 
texture. The colour of the entire mass was of a purplish-red, 
venous tinge. There was no hemorrhage. It sloughed away 
on the third day. The catheter was required for seven days 
afterwards. The patient recovered, and the catamenia re- 
turned. With regard to the treatment, Dr. Uvedale West, in 
a letter to the author, writes that in such a case he would 
endeavour to dilate the os uteri by introducing first one, then 
a second, then a third and a fourth finger, side by side, to 
a ee to admit either the vectis or the 


SPECIMEN OF THE EFFECTS OF RECKLESS VACCINATION. 
BY ROBERT DRUITT, M.R.C.P. 


Dr. Druitt exhibited two coloured drawings showing the, 
happily rare, effects of vaccination, performed, he believed, in 
a recklessly severe manner. A surface, one inch by three 
quarters, had been scratched all over by ivory points, and the 
whole surface had sloughed, leaving an enormous cicatrix. It 
was a question whether the effects of vaccination suffer any 
diminution by the entire destruction and separation of the 


injured pert, 

Mr. Jay thought that there could be litte doubt that such 
an occurrence as that described by Dr. Druitt would greatly 
interfere with the protective efficacy of the vaccination, The 
early authorities considered that the occurrence of ~~ 
interfered with its due influence, and early sloughing of the 
part operated on, especially where it took place before the ap- 
Pearance of vesicles, must 536 the vaccination to be con- 


idered wholly useless, He regarded the local and constitu- 
tional effects of vaccine inoculation as distinct, and that the 
former was in a great degree the measure of the latter effect. 
As the result observation, he was disposed to think that, 
for the perfection of this constitutional influence, some days 
(probably from eight to ten) were required. This active con- 
version of the whole system into the vo ey condition did 
not appear to him to take place completely in every case, for 
a certain number of children vaccinated would, on the eighth 
day, present a few, perhaps one or two, nearly invariably small 
and retarded vesicles; whilst other children, vaccinated at the 
same time, and in the same manner, would have vesicles 
fectly normal, and as numerous as the punctures which hed 
been made. In the latter cases, it was not very uncommon, 
especially in warm weather, for an eruption of papule to occur 
over the surface, which eruption was rarely or never seen in 
the cases in which few — resulted. Reserving a fuller 
statement perhaps for some r opportunity, he might say, 
that some time ago he had grouped together a number of = 
at various in which vaccination produced fewer than four 
vesicles, as the result of seven or eight punctures, He found 
that in children under three months these partial failures (if 
he might so call them, for they appeared related to unsuccessful 
cases) occurred, out of 142 cases, in the proportion of 26°7 per 
cent. At three months, in 211 cases, they in the 
proportion of i cent. Above three months, and under 
one year, in 94 children, the proportion was 8°5 per cent.; and 
in 54 children above one year, not one single case occurred in 
which all the points of insertion did not take effect. These 
results have led him to question whether, in much of our vae- 
cination, there was not a deficiency of protective power, not so 
much from want of care or dexterity (of which, however, as 
causes of imperfect vaccination, he had no doubt) but on account 
of a not uncommon deficiency of a due susceptibility to vaccine 
inoculation observable in weakly and ill-nourished children 
delicate mothers, and in which we may, perhaps, be 
enabled better to distinguish at a future time. In these a 
it would be well to d vaccination for a few months, 
then to use redoubled care in the operation. It appeared also 
especially necessary to avoid the probably imperfectly-matu- 
rated and weak lymph in these retarded cases as sources of 
supply, notwiths' ing that the absence of areola invited its 
employment. He trusted this brief statement, after some 
years’ experience, might not be considered irrelevant. 
ON ASYMMETRICAL DISTORTION OF THE PELVIS, THE RESULT 

OF UNEQUAL LENGTH OF THE LEGS, 
BY ROBERT BARNES, M.D., 
PHYSICIAN TO THE ROYAL MATERNITY CHARITY. 
The author described a case of oblique distortion of the pelvis 
in a woman whose first labour had been terminated by cranio- 
tomy, the second by the fi In the second labour chloro- 
form had been given; mania wed. A minute examination 
after recovery showed that the left leg was an inch shorter 
than the right; it had been so from childhood, owing to a frac- 
ture of the left ankle. The right half of the pelvis had under- 
gone more active development than the left; it was larger in 
all dimensions. The sympbysis pubis was not in the median 
line, but much to the left. The author explained that this 
was a form of distortion a type of others, of the same kind 
though perhaps less in di resulting from minor degrees of 
claudication, or of unequal force of the muscles of the two legs. 
In such a case he was of opinion that the best mode of delivery 
was to turn the child, so as to bring the occipital, or larger 
end of the head, into relation with the right or more capacious 
half of the pelvis, instead of attempting to drag it through by 
forceps with the occiput directed to the contracted side of the 
pelvis, or of destroying the child. 
CASE OF ABNORMAL GESTATION. 
BY ROBERT HARDEY, ESQ., M.R.C.S., HULL, 


In this case the unusual character of the tumour and of the 
symptoms induced the author at first to suppose the case to be 
one of extra-uterine, perhaps tubal, —. Labour super- 
vened, and no change appeared to take place in the lower seg- 
ment of the uterus. It a as if a stricture of some kind 
separated the body of uterus, which lay to ate 
from the lower part, which was unlike that of an imp 
uterus. Delivery took place, in the author’s absence, of a 
seven months’ child. Afterwards it ap that this was 
the third labour; that an injury had been sustained at the end 
of the third month of her pregnancy, abortion following 
next morning; that her second pregnancy terminated abor- 
tion also at the end of the third ; and the be- 
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lieves that in consequence of the injury a band had formed, 

constricting the uterus, and causing difficulty of the case. 

CASE OF SPONTANEOUS SEPARATION OF THE PLACENTA IN A 
CASE OF SEA-SICKNESS. 


BY W. HAMILTON HOPKINS, ESQ., F.R.C.S., OF PRINCE 


CASE OF CRANIAL BLOOD-SWELLING, ITS CONTENTS AND 
APPEARANCE AT THE TIME OF BIRTH. 
BY J. D, JEFFERY, ESQ., M.R.C.S., WORCESTER, 
(Communicated by the PaestpEnt.) 
This case was that of an infant found in a canal. At the in- 
oy held on the body a verdict of “ still-born” was returned. 
child had never breathed, The labour had been, Mr. 
Jeffery believed, protracted. 


PELVIC CELLULITIS AFTER A FIRST PREGNANCY, FOLLOWED 
BY SUPPURATION OF THE BACK AND FRONT PARTS 
OF THE VAGINA; RECOVERY. 
BY GEORGE D, GIBB, M.D, 

In this case, nearly eleven weeks after the first sym 
part of the vagina, and spontaneously evacuated itself. By 
careful t and a liberal diet, the issue of the case 
was 

CASE OF DOUBLE MONSTROSITY, 
BY J. G. SWAYNE, M.D., BRISTOL, 

This was an interesting case of double monstrosity ; union 
between the two foetuses existed from the umbilicus to the top 
of the thorax ; the left foetus much larger than the right. Two 
of the arms were united as far as the wrist. A minute descrip- 

i followed. Three 


the monstrosity 


BY J. G. LAWRENCE, M.R.C.S 
(Communicated by Dr. Triax Sura.) 
In these cases, which occurred in the Maternity of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, attacks of peritoniti after labour in patients 
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A papsr by Dr. Horrrvus, Surgeon Second Class, 
the Staff of the Cape de Verd entitled 
NOTES ON THE EPIDEMY OF CHOLERA-MORBUS AT THE 
ISLAND OF ST. JAGO, CAPE DE VERDS, LN 1856, 
was read by Dr. M‘Witi1am. 

The author commenced by 


that when 


the occurrence of a fresh case, the passengers and crew were 
landed on an islet, half a mile from the mainland, and after 
some days were brought to St. Jago. Although neither any 
of those from the vessel, nor of those in whose houses they 
lodged, were attacked by the disease, the alarm thronghout 
the island was very great, and all looked forward with anxiety 
to some impending disaster. 

Dr. Hopffas, on his arrival from the Coast of Guinea, on the 
3lst of August, was informed that the season had been un- 
usually sickly, and that diarrhea had been the principal ail- 
ment. Dysen had also been prevalent. The season had 
had been famine in some parts of 
the island for nearly two years. 

The first case of cholera, or, as it was called, the St. Vincent 
sickness, at St. Jago, occurred on the 3rd of October, and it 
terminated fatally in eighteen hours. Another case fell ill on 
the 7th, and a third on the 12th, of the same month, with the 
same result, From this period the disease extended in St. 
Domingo, Pico, St. Catharine, St. Miguel, and other districts 
in the interior of the island, where Dr. Hopffus was incessantly 
and usefully employed in alleviating the prevailing distress. 
From Dr. Hopffus’s observation, it appeared that the disease 
at St. Jago always followed the line of communication ; that it 
attacked mainly those living in low, damp, and marshy places ; 
but that it also sometimes visited high and well-venti 
spots, and that the blacks were its favourite victims. 

Dr. Hopffus confesses his inability to trace the origin of 
cholera at St. Jago to any certain cause; but weap ae 
led him, from being an anti-contagionist, to the belief that 
cholera was capable of being communicated from person to 


person. 

The r contained a topographical description of the dis- 
tricts r the island that were invaded, and concluded with a 
statistical account of the cases treated by Dr. Hopffus—viz. : 


Deaths, 265; of whom were— 


Females ... 


ildren of 8 years and under 
Ditto between 8 and 


12 years 
and 40 


On the Signs and Diseases By Tomas 
PLS, pp. 504. 


Hawkes Tanner, M. , &c. pp. 504. London: 
Renshaw. 

In the Preface to this work, the author states that it is 
intended to contain a concise and clear account of all that 
is at present known with regard to the Signs and Diseases of 

. We feel bound to state, that the design thus ex- 
pressed has been well and very fully carried out. The result 
is such that we feel convinced Dr. Tanner’s work will have a 
large circulation amongst the extensive body of practitioners 
whose daily avocations render a familiarity with the subjects 
discussed in the volume, not only useful, but absolutely neces- 
sary. In order to give our readers some idea of its value, we 
will now endeavour to lay before them a short sketch, showing 
the arrangement of the work and the nature of its contents. 

In an introductory chapter, we find ‘“‘ General Observations 
on the State of Pregnancy,” in which various interesting phy- 


siological and other questions relating to pregnancy are dis- 
587 


cussed, 


EDWARD'S ISLAND, 
(Communicated by the PaEstpEnt.) 
The placenta was and lay in the | 
vagina. There had been i ie haemorrhage. The pa- 
tient had been constantly sick during a voyage from St. John’s, | 
Newfoundland, to Prince Edward’s Island (of six to ten days’ 
duration). Arrived in port, an examination was made, and 
the delivery (at term) completed. The mother did well. 
— 835 
FOUR CASES OF PUERPERAL PERITONITIS, IN WHICH ALBUMINURIA Persons ,, 20 
The of the fatal cases were— 
Persons between 12 and 20 years ... ... ... 45 
A discussion followed, in which Dr. Milroy, Dr. Babington, 
and Hotices of Books. 
4 
| 
| 
8 of the group—St. Vincent, St, Antonio, and St. Nicholas 
in principal towns and sea tt 
the chief towns were 
the localities where cholera 
itself, were least of all subjected to its ravages. 
In the month of August, 1856, cholera bro 
island of St. Vincent, and it was supposed to h 
duced there by an English steamer from Madei 
ber, the sume disease chowed in ielande 
and San Antonio, into the latter of which, acco 
Almeida, it was imported. Much alarm was 
islands that had been invaded by the disease, and people fled 
from them in all directions, A vessel with forty persons, some 
arrived at St. Jago in | 
ber, and four deaths took place on board while she was 
ing quarantine, After the lapse of five days, without 
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Dr. Tanner’s arrangement of the ‘‘ Signs and Symptoms of 
” is an eminently practical one. The chapter in 
which these are described is an excellent epitome of the present 
state of knowledge on the subject. To asign of pregnancy 
available as early as the ninth or tenth week the author calls 
special attention in the following words:—‘‘ The presence of 
milk in the breasts of a woman who has never given birth to a 
child, is an early and reliable sign of pregnancy.” The re- 
cently expressed view of Dr. Matthews Duncan, that the length 
of the cavity of the cervix undergoes little or no change during 
gestation, and certainly no change which can be measured or 
appreciated during life, Dr. Tanner regards as correct; and in 
this we entirely agree with him. We would only remark, that 
a distinction should be drawn between shortening of the cer- 
vical canal and retraction of the cervix upwards out of the 
vagina, It was, perhaps, a want of attention to this circum- 
stance which perpetuated the error Dr, M. Duncan has pointed 
out. As a single sign of pregnancy, the author believes the 
uterine souffle is of most value when heard at an early period 
of gestation. Dr. Tanner is, we need hardly state, not a per- 
vert to Dr. Francis Adams’ heresy on the subject of fetal 
auscultation. Frankenhiiuser’s statement, that the sex of 
the child can be diagnosticated by means of auscultation, and 
that the mean number of beats of the fetal heart are more 
frequent in female than in male fretuses, he does not find to be 
substantiated by actual observation. Other observers have 
found Frankenhiiuser’s statements unreliable on a more ex- 
tended series of observations than Dr. Tanner's, 

The ‘‘ Diseases which simulate Pregnancy” form the subject 
of Chapter IIL Here the author describesat length the various 
conditions which may simulate pregnancy, and the means to 
be taken in order to arrive at acorreetdingnosis. He'severally 
discusses—I, that curious, sometimes inexplicable condition, to 
which Mason Good gave the name “ pseudocyesis,” together 
with those cases in which “‘phantom or muscular” tamours 
are observed; 2. Ovarian dropsy, and sonte other ovarian a‘Jee- 
tions ; 3. Ascites, the association ef this with pregnancy, dropsy | 
of the amnion, association of pregmaney with retention of urine; 
4. Fibrous tumours of the wterus; 5. Bolargements of the liver, 
kidneys, spleen, &c.; 6. Heematometra, hydrometra, and phy- 
sometra. ‘his chapter we regatdas one of the most useful and 
valuable in the book, the arrangement of the subjects being 
good, and the matter full and excellent. 

In the next chapter, on the “ Duration of Pregnancy,” will 
be found an able analysis of the most reliable facts on this in- 
teresting subject. 

Chapter V., on “The Premature Expulsion of the Foetus,” 
contains an accoant of abortion, miscarriage, and premature 
labour, their causes, symptoms, and accidents; the diagnosis 
of menorrhagia and abortion; the prognosis and treatment of 
the varieties of premature expulsion of the foetus. The causes 
of abortion are considered under four heads—-l. As they are 
accidental; 2. As they are due to some deranged state of the 
mother’s health ; 3. As they can be traced to some morbid con- 
dition of the uterus or its appendages; and, 4 As they arise 
from diseases of the embryo or its membranes. The remarks 
on syphilis in relation to abortion appear to us especially inte- 
resting, and deserving of careful consideration. 

Then follow chapters on ‘‘ The Examination of Sabstanees 
Expelled from the Uterus, &c. ;” on ‘‘ Extra-Uterine Gestation” 
and ‘‘ Super. Foetation—missed labour:” the imfermation on 
each of these subjects beimg accurately brought up to the pre- 
sent time, and the various questions, as is the case, indeed, in 
the other chapters, elucidated by original observations and illus- 
trations furnished by the author’s own i 

Chapter IX., ‘‘On the Diseases which may co-exist with 
Pregnancy, and their Reciprocal Influenee,” we have perused 
with a great deal of pleasure. Many questions constantly pre- 
senting themselves to the busy practitioner, but involving 
decisions of vital importance to the patient, are here brought 
together and discussed. 588 


With regard to the mutual relations of pregnancy and 
mental ceed, Dr. Tanner states that— 


during pregnancy 
which occur after delivery 

melancholia is that which most frequently afllicta 
womaa,”—pp. 320, 321. 

The diagnosis between extreme mental dejection and true 
melancholia is, as our author states, often sufficiently difficult 
to test the sagacity of the physician. Dr. Tanner believes 
that one simple mode of distinguishing the two, pointed out 
by Marcé, merits attention—viz.; 


those cases where conception seems to give, as it were, the 

signal for intellectual derangement, it is found that insanity 
seldom begins till after the be 8 month, and commonly _ 

not do so till after the sixth 

_— does net, in any way, improve 
of gestation.” 


while in Ses moreover, the 


In the next place, the question is asked, ‘‘ What are the 
consequences which flow from pregnancy occurring in a woman 
already insane?” In reply, reference is made to the histories 
of nineteen cases of pregnancy occurring in insane women col- 
lected by Marcé. The result of a careful scrutiny of these 
cases has led the author to agree with Marcé in opposing the 
practice of these who advise pregnancy in the cases of inmane 
women when ordinary remedies fail to effect any good. In 
two cases which have come under the author's own observa- 
tien, mesrings only aqgpecated the 

‘*Paralytic Affections,” ‘* Epilepsy,” and ‘‘ Chorea,” co- 
existent with pregnaney, receive, im tle aext place, their due 
share of attention; and care is taken to-point out the appro- 
priate treatment. Regarding “ Hysteria,” Dr. Tanner limits 
himself to a consideration of two questions: the first, the pro- 
priety of recommending marriage for young hysterical females ; 
the second, the influence of hysteria in pregnancy and delivery. 
On the first question, the observations made are sensible and 
to the point. With certain reservations, marriage is a remedy 
for such cases. But.this step is only to be recommended when 
all bodily disease has been removed, and when there appears 
to be something more than a mere chance that it will benefit 
the particular case. 

The mutual influence of pregnancy and plitivisis is next con- 
sidered. Were Dr. Tanner adopts, and, as it appears to us, too 
implicitly, the opinion of Grisolle, that, so far from phthisis 
being temporarily arrested during pregnancy, the disease 
actually makes more rapid progress than under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. We take leave, also, to differ from him as to the 
fact that conception “rarely takes place in phthisical women.” 
Our ewn experience would lead us to state precisely the reverse. 
With reference to the influence of phthisis on pregnancy, the 
anther states, that ‘‘in the majority of instances tuberculiza- 
tion does not materially influence the progress of pregnancy.” 
With respect to the process of parturition, ‘‘it shortens: the 
duration of the suffering, and lessens the violence of the pains, 
so that the labour is seldom extended beyond four hours,” 

Pregnancy co-existing with “carcinoma of the uterus,” and 
the proper treatment under such circumstances, are discussed at 
length. Dr. Tawner doubts very much the prudence ef adopt- 
ing the practice most in favour—viz., inducing abortion or 
premature labour, in the majority of instances. When the 
pregnancy has gone on until the full term, and the metural 
efforts appear insufficient to accomplish delivery, he recom- 


probably more liable to attacks of insanity than primiparous 
young females......Although the reason for its being so cannot 
be satisfactorily defined, yet there is little doubt but that this 
distressing male is more common im France than in Great 
Britain; whilst in both countries the cases of insanity arising 
“That the tende to despondency, and all the resul 
modifications of Gates and intelligence which are met with 
at the commencement of pregnancy, become less and Jess 
marked after the third month of gestation, and especially as 
the time of labour draws nigh ; whereas in examples of mental 
the reverse occurs, Thua, aside 
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mends, in preference to turning or craniotomy, the performance 
of vaginal hysterotomy—i. e., to make four incisions into the 
os and cervix uteri. For the reasoning on which this conclusion 
is based, we must refer to the volume itself. 


chapter. 
In Chapter X., we find an account of the ‘ Sympathetic 
Disorders of Pregnancy.” The usefulness of this chapter is 


cluding chapters, of which, however, we have not space to 
attempt an analysis. 

In conclusion, we congratulate Dr. Tanner on the produc- 
tion of a work which for its practical character, complete- 
ness, and conciseness leaves hurdly anything to be desired. 
It is a valuable contribution to medical literature, and cannot 
fail to be of use to the practitioner of obstetrics. 


The Diseases of the Ear ; their Nature, Diagnosis, and Treat- 
ment. By Jossru F.R.S., F.R.C.S.,&c Loa- 
doa: John Churchill. 

Tr will be admitted, we think, that those who claim special 
experience and special knowledge of any particular class of 
diseases are bound to show to the general body of the profes- 
sion the grounds upon which their pretensions are based. Those 
who cultivate almost exclusively the pathology of a single 
organ wust needs pursue their researches under disadvantages 
which go far to counterbalance the advantages derived from 
frequent opportunities of observing illustrations of the chosen 
specialty. That special pathology may be, or has been, ad- 
vanced by this exclusive method of study may well be ques- 
tioned, If examples be cited of specialists who have improved 
the knowledge of their favourite disorder, we may be -;nite 
certain that they had brought te bear upon their subject a 
logical science which had been built up from the wider and 
more liberal studies of others. The work before us is no excep- 
tion to this remark. An immense amount of industrious inves- 
tigation of diseased ears, living and dead, has been expended 
by Mr. Toynbee; but he brought to his task as excellent a 
skill im general pathology as his somewhat restricted range of 
observation would permit. It is te this circumstance that 
the book owes its principal value. We may, however, con- 
fidently anticipate that the value of the work will not consist 
alone in the instruction it will convey to the general practitioner 
concerning the special diseases of the ear. Nor has the author 
in it laid the last stone in aural pathology. The opportunities, 
indeed, of a specialist do not qualify him to seize and to de- 
velop all the relations and applications of the matter he has 
accumulated. When the book shall have passed from the hands 
of the aurist into those of the physician and surgeon, then may 
we expect that it will prove the starting-point for more lucid 
and instructive expositions, by suggesting to minds informed 
by a larger view of the functions and diseases of the human 
body new and more accurate ideas even of the relations of the 
diseases of the ear. In this respect the work of Mr. Toynbee 
is well caleulated to interest the general reader. It is rich in 
materials capable of being worked into new forms. The facts 
it contains will often illustrate points in pathology and practice 
that will be useful beyond the narrow boundary of special aural 
medicine. Regarded in this light, it is a book which the 
general physician or surgeon ought to read, although he may 
not desire to devote any large measure of attention to the treat- 
ment of ear-diseases, 

We do not think it necessary to enter upon a minute ana- 


lysis of the work. It is, we repeat, a book which everyone 
will read and interpret according to the light of his own know- 
ledge. Every reader, no matter in what department of medi- 
cine or surgery he may be more especially versed, will find in 
it matter for reflection, and perhaps for the clearer apprecia- 
tion of those diseases with which he is most conversant. We 
can have no hesitation in recommending the book as an excel- 
lent epitome of aural anatomy, physiology, and pathology. 
The illustrations are remarkably beautiful and well-selected ; 
the arrangement of the matter is good; and the general execu- 
tion of the work is deserving of praise. 


FOREIGN DEGREES.—THE, CASE OF ELLIS 
VERSUS KELLY. 
To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 

Sm,—lI read with much pleasure your comments on the 
above trial, and I think your conclusions are just, and will be 
approved by a large majority of the profession. The use of 
foreign degrees has been long established in this country, and 
recently the practice has been much abused, (Great confusion 
has arisen from the adoption in this country of the M,D. title 
by men who have purchased the degree through agents in Ger- 
many or America, without having undergone any examination 
whatever. The continental universities, moreover, vary ex- 
tremely in character, some having a distinguished position, 
and others being at the lowest ebb of respectability. 

Some years ago, when the portals of the College of - 
sicians were much narrower than they have been during 
late doubtful ‘* year of grace,” there were great temptations to 
obtain German degrees; and in many eases justifiably so, to 
meet certain contingencies ical necessity, It is well 
known that Dr. Jonathan Pereira was not the only accomplished 
physician who thought it advisable, in the then state of medical 
society and requirements, to avail themselves of a German 


d 

ff, then, these titles are not legally recognisable in England, 
they have been long admitted by courtesy. Many of our ccle- 
brated divines have American d The Archbishop of 
Canterbury confers medical degrees. Many of our lords are 
only lords by courtesy. Lord John Russell, though the son of 
a duke, is commonly called Lord John by courtesy. So in the 
army—once a captain, always a captain. There has never 
been the exercise of a distinct legal or regal authority to deter- 
mine these points of honour and degree. No doubt the Scotch 
and German universities are anxious to get rid, by degrees, of 
the slow process of matriculating; and residence did pot suit 
their exchequer, any more than those of the Colleges of Phy- 
siclans and which, to get an extra tem guineas from 
each candidate, bestowed with prodigal hand their member- 
ships and fellowships. When examinations tested the pro- 
ficieney of the candidate, there was a true honour and value 
attached to a distinctive title; but when money alone confers 
the same title, its value is swam 

I remember the case of a gentleman, who, 
availed himself of the opportunity of obtaining a German M.D. 
degree by an extempore examination, as the title was held 
essential for succeeding to the practice of a physician in Lon- 
don. This gentleman was not deficient in classical and mathe- 
matical knowledge. He had been educated by two clergymen 
of the Church of England; he was then articled at the Royal 
College of Surgeons to a member of the Council and surgeon to 
one of the largest hospitals in London, for six years; he passed 
his examination at the College and at Apothecaries’ Hall; he 
then went to Paris for a winter season, and attended regular 
courses of lectures. Afterwards he went through a second 
examination for the fellowship, and, relinquishing surgery, 
passed the examinations of the London College of Physicians, 
and presumed that he was fully entitled to the dignity of the 
prenomen Doctor. Why should not this gentleman be styled 
a doctor? Was his preliminary or professional education de- 
fective? On the contrary, did it not exceed that of the gee | 
of the doctors of various sorts? The terms physician 
doctor are convertible, and mean the same thing; it requires 
saying explains the m —** @ non i,” q 
anon lucendo.” 

I remain, Sir, yours > 
Dee. 1860, 
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Remarks on syphilis, epidemic and infectious maladies, com- | 
plicating pregnancy, and some genera! observations on oy 
| 
materially enhanced by the introduction of formule for 
remedies appropriate in the treatment of these often trouble- 
The ‘‘ Diseases of the Urinary and Generative Organs” liable 
to be met with during pregnancy, and the ‘‘ Displacements of 
the Gravid Uterus,” form severally the subjects of the con- 
| 
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Tue College of Physicians, we are happy to learn, show 
evidence of the courage that is alone wanting for the full asser- 
tion and establishment of their powers. Feeble counsels and 
waiting upon Providence have given way to a steady determi- 
nation to affirm and use their rights. They have now received 
eminent legal opinions which entirely coincide with the views 
and recommendations urged in this journai. The College are 
advised that inasmuch as an order of Licentiates already exists, 
the power to continue to make licentiates cannot be questioned. 
It is simply the maintenance of an existing power, not a ques- 
tion of creating a new order. The College are therefore recom- 
mended to proceed at once to admit licentiates under their 
new bye-laws, and to give full effect to their recent resolutions, 
without waiting for any decision of a Court of Law as to their 
authority. The College will of course make the case of any 
licentiate who may be sued their own, and defend him in the 
use of his title and all other legitimate rights derived from the 
College. With law, possession, authority, and the plea of 
public and professional usefulness to support them, the triumph 
of the College and the rescue of the general practitioners from 
the degrading association with a drug company cannot be 
doubted. 


TuereE are certain races or tribes of men, the members of 
which are characterized by possessing strongly the alternate 
desires of going away from home, and then of returning 
to it; this latter yearning being of so demonstrative and in- 
tense a kind as to have led nosologists to consider it as a 
special form of disease, and to be worthy of the name of nos- 
talgia. The inhabitants of mountainous or hilly countries 
constitute, for the most part, such nostomaniacs, Amongst 
these people, when in a foreign land, will suddenly arise the 
desire to be again in their Alpine valleys, or swathed once more 
in their Highland mists, and no ordinary impediment will 
suffice to prevent them at once making endeavours to fulfil their 
desires. If it be impossible to accomplish them, many will pine 
away and die. It is true that everyone of us has experienced a 
certain amount of ‘‘ home sickness” at some time or other when 
in a distant clime. But certain considerations of a moral or 
physical character exert, on most men, such a reasonable 
and soothing influence, as to reconcile them for the necessary 
period with their, perhaps unavoidable, expatriation. Yet 
with the ‘‘ nostomaniacs”—these sufferers from the “‘ maladie 
de pays”—it is frequently otherwise ; ‘‘the patient nurses his 
** misery, augments it till it destroys his nightly repose and his 
“*daily peace, and ultimately devours, with more or less 
‘* rapidity, his vital organs.” Some writers have laughed at 
this statement, and have denied the propriety of our talking of 
such a disease as “‘ nostalgia,” or asserted it to be nothing 
but melancholia. It may fairly be conceded, that the inor- 
dinate or morbidly-indulged desire of returning to one’s native 
courttry should be viewed rather as a cause of disease than asa 
disease itself. 


that there is apt to prevail amongst the natives of certain hilly 
regions, who migrate to the low and more wealthy countries, 
such an inward pining after their poorer but moreelevated homes, 
as is not commonly met with in other people. It is natural to 
look for some special influences at work about the native regions 
of such as are liable to nostalgia, These are to be found most 
probably in the beauty of the place, in the peculiar sense of free- 
dom or liberty and the feelings of exhilaration which the pure, 
bright, and cool atmosphere of highland countries induces, 
compared with the depressing effects of the lower lands. Trans- 
ferred to these, the Highlander awaits but some strain of music, 
a “ Ranz des vaches” or “‘ Slogan,” to make him yearn, with 
almost the feelings of madness, to be once again and imme- 
diately at home. We strongly suspect, however, that accord- 
ing to a well-known law in our moral economy, the nostalgic 
symptoms are apt to become powerful exactly in a ratio with the 
difficulty of fulfilling the desire. If the wish could be father to 
the act, nostalgia would become a rare and very mild disorder. 
Such, indeed, we see it when the place of domicile is contiguous 
to the native Alpine home. Otherwise—e. g., we should have 
all the Highlanders of Scotland quickly running away from the 
depressing influences of the lowland towns. But the reverse is 
the case; for, if we may credit the statements of Dr. WaLLacg,* 
they not only seem to be well contented with these dele- 
terious things, but to materially assist in contributing to their 
production. 

We are told that in Greenock there is a large proportion of 
Highlanders (particularly Western Highlanders) and of Irish re- 
latively to the whole population. The town being very acces- 
sible, they crowd into it in great numbers during seasons of 
activity in public works, many of them being found to com- 
mence thereupon their married life, ‘‘ without an article of 
‘furniture they can call their own, or with scarcely a rag to 
‘* change another.” Here they so thrive, that Greenock has a 
higher birth-rate than either of the chief six towns of Scotland, 
Is Greenock, then, the Caledonian paradise? It would appear 
not; for Dr. WALLacr’s statistics and details go to show that 
‘‘it is actually the most unhealthy town of Scotland,” and that 
whatever group of diseases be taken into account, the death- 
rate at Greenock will be found higher—often considerably 
higher—than in any other of the eight principal towns of North 
Britain. If we look at its climate, too, that is certainly not 
paradisaical, for it endures a far greater number of wet days 
than Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Paisley, and Perth. 
Tt has a great preponderance of wet over fair weather, during 
1859 there having occurred not less than 217 wet days out of 
the 365; whilst at Perth there were only 153. Not only-does it 
more frequently rain, but it rains more heavily than elsewhere. 
Whilst the rain fall was 2°71 inches at Perth in 1859, it was 
5°70 at Greenock, and it has reached in some months not less 
than 9 or 10 inches! As respects the number of days upon which 
the wind blows from the East, the town in question exceeds 
the other large cities we have previously mentioned. In fine, — 
the peculiarity of the local climate is such, that, as Dr. WALLACE 
well observes, 

‘*Tt must be evident that persons employed in out-door occu- 
pations will, in Greenock, be much more exposed to diseases 
arising from damp and cold, as well as changeable weather, 

* On some of the Causes of the High Rate of Mortality in Greenock, &c. ; 
with a Reply to Strictures on certain Statements contained in the paper by 


James Wallace, M.D, one of the Surgeons of the Greenock Infirmary, 
Greenock. 1860. 
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than persons similarly occupied in any of the other large towns; 
and that young children will, for a very great portion of the 
year, be prevented from enjoying that out-door recreation so 
essential to health, and in the case of the lower orders, be 
forced to be cooped up in houses already overcrowded, and but 
ill, or not at all, provided with the conveniences essential to 
the maintenance of common decency. Nor is this contradicted 
by experience ; for it has been shown that in diseases of the 
respiratory organs, to mention no others, and more especially 
consumption, which is usually included in the tubercular class, 
the mortality in Greenock is deplorably high. The disastrous 
effects of the East wind in the cases of predisposed to the 
iast-mentioned disease, have been pointed out by the 


Registrar-General. If this be true a2 2 general deduction, need 
it be wondered at, that in Greenock the mortality from a 
scourge so terrible should be far in excess of the other large 
towns?” 


Of course, man cannot control the elements, but surely he 
should learn to be wise enough to surround his daily life with 
those more perfect hygienic measures which may best enable 
him to withstand the untoward circumstances. It would ap- 
pear that at Greenock they think little of this, and rather 
prefer, it must be supposed, living under such anti-sanitary 
conditions as may entitle the inhabitants to say, with perfect 
honesty, that ‘“‘ Greenock is proved to be the most unhealthy 
of the eight principal towns of Scotland.” Through the middle 
and western portion of the town runs a small stream, which 
finally discharges itself into the Clyde. It is exposed through- 
out its whole course, except where covered by three or four 
narrow bridges. Into this is cast all possible refuse and abomi- 
nation ; it is “‘a gigantic cesspool,” constantly throwing off the 
most foul and sickening effluvia, which can be perceived for a 
considerable distance in the surrounding district. 

“T frequently sailed,” writes Dr. Wallace, ‘‘ up and down 
the Thames from London to Westminster bridge, at a time when 
the great leader of public opinion was thundering into the ears 
of the Legislature the paramount necessity of doing something 
to abate the fouling of that great river, and I never experienced 
one tithe of the discomfort which I have experienced when 
passing along the bridges over the burn.” 

Close to the inhabited houses are ashpits, accumulations of 
filth, and extensive collections of pigsties. There are un- 
healthy shambles connected with the “‘flesh market,” two yet 
unclosed repulsive burial-grounds, and an imperfect system of 
street-cleansing, and this usually executed in a slovenly man- 
ner, In fact, such is the dirty and careless abandon of this 
haven of the Western Highlanders, that when contagious and 
infectious diseases assume an epidemic form, the ravages they 
commit are almost without parallel. In order to draw atten- 
tion to the preventible causes of sickness and fatality prevail- 
ing in Greenock, Dr. WALLack prepared a paper for the Social 
Science Congress at Glasgow, which, having been published, 
met with disapproval from certain Greenockians. The author 
has been accused of exaggeration and false colouring; of having 
low; of making statements about the infant mortality founded 
on a delusion, and of neglecting to dwell upon what improve- 
ments have been made, To these strictures upon his paper, 
Dr. Watacg has replied in the Greenock Telegraph of Novem- 
ber 3rd. We have carefully gone over the Report and the 
Reply, and all we can say is, that the Sanitary Reformer has 
satisfactorily proved to us, not only that ‘‘Greenock is the 
unhealthiest town in Scotland,” but in a great measure why it 
isso, After all, it was scarcely to be expected, perhaps, that 


that influential body of citizens, which a great statesman not 

long ago denominated the “‘ dirty party,” should not raise its 

voice against any interference. It must take place, however, 

sooner or later; so let Dr. Watiace lose no time in soothing 

the “dirty party” to slumber by the well-known song— 
“What! cry when I wash you—not love to be clean!” 


How are the large number of students who have entered 
this session at the metropolitan hospitals to be supplied with 
subjects for anatomical study? This becomes a question which 
daily assumes a graver importance, Hitherto we have received 
no complaints that there has been a deficient supply. Thisis 
somewhat remarkable when we find, by reference to the Regis- 
trar-General’s report, that the deaths in hospitals, workhouses, 
and prisons, in eight weeks from October last, have been 141 
less in number than they were in the corresponding period of last 
year. It is creditable to the Inspector of Anatomy that, with 
this deficiency of means, he has succeeded in supplying the 
schools with nearly the same number of dead bodies for dissec- 
tion as during the first eight weeks of last session. Mr. CHARLES 
Hawk1ns ertered on his duties under great disadvantages. He 
had much up-hill work to perform. We may hope that he has 
been successful in removing many of those prejudices and diffi- 
culties which have beset him in his path. At all events, he has 
given evidence of his aptitude for the performance of the duties 
of his very responsible and often thankless office. 


MEDICAL WITNESSES AT POLICE COURTS. 
Amonest the many vexations to which the medical prac- 
titioner is exposed, is his attendance at a police-court as a wit- 
ness, He is compelled by law to attend and give evidence, 
and, unless the prisoner be committed for trial, the magistrate 
has not the power to award him a single sixpence for the ser- 
vices which he renders to the cause of justice. In some dis- 
tricts of the metropolis this regulation presses with unusual 
severity upon medical gentlemen. Last week, Mr. Comley, 
a surgeon at the East-end of London, called the attention of 
the magistrate to the subject, and stated that he had been put 
to much inconvenience and trouble in cases summarily disposed 
of in that court. On some occasions he had been detained for 
several hours, when he had urgent demands upon his attention 
in other quarters. He stated his intention of 

the Home Secretary on the subject, and trusted that his ex- 
ample might be followed by his professional brethren, The 
grievance is certainly one of a most harassing nature, and 
demands the attention of the authorities, Previous to the 
passing of the Medica] Witnesses Act, the attendance of medi- 
cal witnesses before the coroner was unpaid for. There certainly 
appears no reason why gratuitous attendance at a police-court 
should be regarded as a duty which a practitioner owes to the 
State. His evidence is generally the most important that is 
adduced, and considering that it involves the possession of skill 
and the loss of valuable time, the witness should be reasonably 
remunerated. 

We should be glad to see an agitation on the subject com- 
menced and carried on with vigour. 
such a movement, we believe, might tend to a beneficial result. 

At all events, such a proceeding is worthy of trial. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY AIR. 


Tue fields of ether have afforded an inexhaustible ground for 
the laborious ingenuity of chemists and sanitarians. Almost 
M. Chatin 
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finds always iodine; M. Pasteur, the germs of all organic beings ; 
and now M. Barral has communicated to the Academy re- 
searches on which he bases the assertion that phosphorus 
exists in the atmosphere. The quantity was infinitely small, 
from one to the 900th of a milligramme (which is itself little 
more than a 3000th of a grain troy) per pint. But M. Barral 
calculates that this minute quantity will suffice to enrich arable 
land by an annual proportion of 400 grammes of phosphoric 
acid per hectare through the fall of rain-water. It seems clear, 
however, that the sources must be to a great extent accidental 
and variable, and therefore further comparative experiments 
are needed. The curious point which was made out in the 
course of the researches was this. In Paris, rain-water was 
treated by evaporation, and about a quarter of a grain was the 
residue or impurity; while in the country the residue was not 
more one-twelfth of a grain. Country air is beneficial to the 
health in proportion to its purity. 


ARSENIC FOR THE MILLION. 


‘Tue habitual employment of poisons for domestic purposes 

complicates a hundredfold the already bewildering difficulties 
of toxicology in its juridical relations. How to convict of arse- 
nical } eisoning when ladies use arsenical cosmetics; when con- 
fectioners sell arsenical sweetmeats ; when paperhangers clothe 
our walls with arsenical hangings, and impregnate all the air 
with fine arsenical dust; above all, when chemists sell arsenic 
for a toothpowder and Jabel it mercury ? 

A remarkable case of poisoning by arsenic was tried at the 
Durham Assizes during the week, in which it was proved that 
the accused person, the wife of the deceased, purchased a 
quarter of a pound of arsenic, ostensibly to cure her husband’s 
toothache. It was sold to her labeled mercury. He died 
shortly after taking some medicine which she administered, 
exhibiting symptoms of arsenical poisoning. In his stomach 
was found 150 grains of arsenic. It was on the one 
hand, that she had contemplated her husband’s death; but it 
was proved also, on the other, that the deceased was in the 
habit of using the “‘ mercury”—that is to say the arsenic, for 
his teeth, and that she had seen him put a quantity of it into 
a lucifer box, and take a spoonful from it, into which he dipped 
his finger when he had wetted it, and rabbed it into his gums. 
The teeth of the deceased were proved to be very much de- 
cayed, but no irritation of the gums or sign of the recent ap- 
plication of arsenic appeared. Of course no conviction could 
follow after such evidence. But the state of things which it 
discloses is highly alarming. Surely the chemist who sold the 
arsenic, labeling it mercary, is liable to prosecution. This is 
another of the many instances which we have lately accumu- 
lated, showing the urgent necessity for a speedy revision of the 
laws affecting the sale of poisons in this country. 


ADULTERATION OF WINE IN PARIS. 

Ar this moment, when French wines are in process of intro- 
duvtion in progressively increasing quantities into this country, 
it may be interesting to note that a Bill is te be introduced 
into the Chambers in the ensuing session to correct, or rather 
to regulate, the adulteration of wine in Paris. It is proposed 
to appoint a committee of chemists, physicians, and wine- 
growers to give their opinion as to how far, and in what pro- 
portion, wines may be mixed without prejudice to the public 
health. This is a very nice point of investigation; and when 
the precise limits which divide injurious from innocuous adul- 
terations have been fixed, it is probable that everybody will be 
particularly anxious to avoid consuming the authorized mix- 
ture which will be legally denominated wine. The difficulty 


of beer in many families; and as one consequence of our taking 
to drink French wines it seems likely that the Parisians will 
largely adopt the use of English beer. 


Correspondence. 
alteram partem.” 


POISONING BY OXALIC ACID. 
To the Editor of Tax Laycer. 


Sm,—-In your impression of November 24th, you reported in 
the ‘* Mirror” some cages of poisoning by oxalic acid. For the 
information of yor readers and the toxicologist I send you a 
brief outline of a case that occurred on the 29th of September 
last at the Leeds Barracks whilst I was in medical charge. 
A private in the left wing of the 12th Lancers (recently re- 
turned from India), a fine-looking man, twenty-six years of age, 
of only three or four years’ service, bilious temperament, and 
liable at times to fits of depression, traced to anxiety about his 
wife and two children, he having married without leave, or 
rather, as was afterwards ascertained, he was married when he 
enlisted, consequently took a false oath. He joined the regi- 
ment in India, and had only just returned, after obtaining 
leave of absence, from visiting his wife in London, when he 
committed the rash act of swallowing poison. He had just 
returned from duty in the riding-school at half-past eight a.m, 
and had fallen from his horse, but was not injured, when he 
was seen mixing something in a basin at the pump, the contents 
of which he swallowed, dashing the basin on the nd, and 
remarking toe conta nem Gat “he had done the service a 
good turn, and had taken an ounce of poison.” On returning at 
once to his barrack-room, he commenced to vomit and purge. 
He was removed immediately to the hospital close at hand, 
and I was sent for. The hospital sergeant, a very intelligent 
acting under the orders of the commanding officer, who 


means for some time, bat without effect. A paper, marked 
“ poison,” was picked up under his barrack-room window, ard 
this contained a few grains of white powder, which 1, of course, 
retained for analysis. The vomiting and purging continued in- 
cessantly till he died. 

A post-mortem examination, by order of the coroner, was 
made at twelve o'clock, three hours after death. The brain, 
; the liver con- 


- 

happened to be on the spot, administered an emetic, warm 
water, &c. I reaclied the hospital in twenty-five minutes from 
the time of his taking the poison, but he had just ceased to 
breathe as 1 entered. I continued the use of every available 
gested and slightly enlarged. The stomach and its contents 
were removed for analysis. On ing it, the macous mem- 

| contents of the paper were first amalyzed agg | 
myself. Mr. Keynolds is an eminent chemist here, is 
always willing to aid professional men in toxicological investi- 
| gations, and that in the most liberal mamner. (mn testing the 
oxalic acid, and all the tests for the discovery of this 
— poison gave distinct evidence of the natare of the powder. ‘The 
and 

of boili separation, to same tests, 
thal we bad jon in pronouncing 
the poison taken to have been oxalic acid. It was not thought 
as far as possible I had ordered to be preserved ; bat the bulk 
| of its contents had been discharged in the barrack-room, and 

| washed away. 

Tho cossner's held four come dog, 

and a verdict in accordance with my evidence as to oxalic 
| being the cause of death was brought in, with the addition that 
une token desing The poor fellow’s 
| friends were thus spared the ignominy of a verdict of felo de-ae, 
ee entitled to Christian burial and a military 
| It appears, then, that in this case the poison proved fatal im 
twenty-five minutes, and the rapidity of its effects corresponds 
| with cases reeorded by Prof. Christison and Dr. Taylor. The 
titution | others he names that did not do so for thirteen hours. A few 
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of several days, 
_ have had the stomach in order to show the 
curiously and corru appearance of the mucous 


your readers, as well as myself, must feel 
Dr. Fisher for his critique on the you lately 
me i i He in- 
us that cases, such as I describe, are to be found in the 
obstetric writers under a different heading—viz., 
‘ine ous abdomen, or anteversion of the uterus; and if we 

take the trouble to refer to Ramsbotham, Rigby, &c., we 
ind that my description of a case of i 


ed as rigidity of the os. 

mistake, it may be well to give in Dr. Rigby’s own 
iption of the class of cases to which Dr. Fisher 

—_ y placing my error in more prominent 


i 


to return thanks to Dr. Fisher for thus 
to understand the nature and cause” of 
these very anxious cases. 
I am, Sir, yours 
Gorleston, Great Yarmouth, Dee, 1860. 


To the Editor of Tuz Laycer. 


Sun, —In your of the 17th there ina letter 
from Dr. €. D. 


C. D. ARsorr, MD. 


but it is elongated im a di downwards, which 
is important, quite unnatural; but this is only the result 
of tractioa on an i 


os uteri, drawing into it the axis of the dilating ‘ 
—the as a rule, being raptared,—-and 


* Library of Medicine, yol. vi, p. 198, et seq. 


There are, speaking from what I have observed, two kinds of 
rigidity—one where the os is thin and hard, like a be- 
neath the mucous membrane, and which usually yields, after a 
little patient waiting, to the superior power exercised agai 
it; and a second, where it is thick and hard, like i 
under the mucous This requires treatment. 
the first place, what is it caused by? Irritation, I think, either 
applied or reflected. Applied, as by meddlesome interference 
early in labour; or reflected, as from irritability of the bladder 
or bowels, which irritability is often accompanied by dist 
heartburn. The treatment requires to be varied according to 
circumstances, If ri interference, a 
respite from pain wi sufficient to re-establish a 
state af the part and a litte chloroform inhaled, or a 
+ te wer ton taken, will usually be all that is required ; 
but when it is dependent on irritation of some 
of course, being established,—then bleeding, tartrate of anti- 
mony, and inhalation of chloroform, particularly the latter, are 
What I have found most useful, however, is a re 
once gleaned from a essional friend—viz., a dose of 
calomel, (five or six grains,) and one grain of opium. The calomel 
lowers the pulse, which is always hard and frequent, and the 
opinm blunts sensation. The result is, partial or complete re- 
pose, followed generally, in from one to three or four hours, 
the return of pain, and a dilatable state of the os. This issne 
have always found in all cases of rigidity; not false pains, or 
displacement of the mouth of the womb. 
he following case is apropos :—I saw Mrs. —— on the 3lst 
of October, at eleven P.M. She was a primipara, aged thirty- 
two, healthy and well-formed. pains were frequent, and 
caused expressions of much suffering. She had taken a dose of 
castor oil the day before, which had acted violently till within 
the last few hours, when intermittent pains came on, and con- 
tinued increasing irregularly in nares and severity. She 
complained much of heartburn, and some time suffered 


from it. On examination I found the vagina rather hot at the 


At p. 229, they 
a somewhat similar specimen which I exhibited for Dr. 
in 1855, and comment upon it as follows :— 


** In this instance, the coarcted retina ing the axis of 

i , erroneously figured as from the vitreous humour, really 
occurred between the retina and the choroid.” 

Allow me to state, that the mistake is on the part of Mesers. 
Toynbee and Hulke, Those who may take the trouble to refer 
to the * i ™ . vi. p, 300, will find that there are 
no grounds for accusing Dr. Kirk of having found a hyaloid 
canal in the eye of a man fifty-three years ; that it is by 

y 


humour” are so described — raw 
the purpose, that the reporters have omitted to any notice 
of the specimens which alone were considered of much interest— 


namely, of bone from “‘ the dense central portions 
of the lens.” I am, Sir, 
BERT TA 
George-street, ‘LOR, 
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Toe 
eases are recorded of death from a ‘after the 
unfortunate man took such a large dose on an empty stomach, 
the effects were instantaneous, and the vomiting and purging 
were almost simultaneous. ‘Ihe latter symptom shows 
rapidly acrid poisons can act on the secretions. 
; I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Leeds, November, 1860. J. L Imm, F.R.C.S, 
ON WHAT IS COMMONLY CALLED RIGIDITY 
OF THE OS UTERI. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
the | 
hen, 
fre- 
al han bi ist teri just the Idi 
as almost to over the sym sis pubi upper , but moist; os uteri just opening, rather unyieldin 
child’s head does not enter thie bran nor requiring coaxing to admit the tip of the fingers 4 
ca the uterine contractions act so favourably in dilating the vance during pain hardly perceptible, nothing equal to the 
mouth of the womb; and in this manner the first part of labour | severity of the pains; considered them spurious, and gave 
may be considerabl yan He adds, in continuation of | thirt eee 
pane mo is peculiar displacement of the uterus, | nate of to be taken occasionally. 1 was summoned about 
which has. called by some, anteversion of the gravid womb, 
has occasionally given rise to the suspicion that there was no | rather thick and rigid. Ordered five grains of calomel, 
os uteri, from its being tilted upwards and backwards towards | twenty drops of tincture of opium. I saw the patient between 
the promontory of the sacrum. Ser hte, 
Now I think, when we remember that the cases I have de- the basficoning down, sats Genrer 
seribed are searcely ever observed except in primipare, that | character, but still severe. oe ee roform ; 
they are almost exclusively confined to Seen aeh, are | and the labour was completed in little more than an hour. 
conse quently unassociated with anything like the least ency | This is one of a common class of cases, ar ro 
to abdominal pendalosity, we are deeply indebted to Dr. Fisher | in question. I might extend the number of cases, also 
for pointing out their identity, and should be grateful for being | quote some of duplacerent: but it is needless. The compli- 
thus rendered capable of appreciating “‘one of those little | cations are different, though they may exist 
niceties in diagnoms which, it is to be regretted, are less in- | together. — 
sisted on here tha: the Continent.” am, A 
om here than on the Continen 
PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
= Sm,--My attention has been called to a report by Messrs, 
amt Hulke, in the recently-issued volume of the 
* Transactions of the Pathological Society,” on. a specimen of 
with all respect to your correspondent, is, according to my ideas, | And 
phe quite correct. He, 1 think, confuses two different com- | 
ications in midwifery—rigidity and displacement of the os 
uterL The latter he describes correctly, except thatit is as | 
common in multipare as in primipare, or more so; and the os 
is not only “high posteriorly, a mere slit like a butten-hole.”’ 
meision; throwing overboard bleeding, antimenials. anod ynes, 
into the | 
the head | 
eeying it 
the labour is ymickly comple 
| 
Rigidity idi & anther | 
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THE VAPOUR BATH IN THE TREATMENT 
OF IDIOPATHIC TETANUS. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Srr,—In answer to inquiries of private correspondents as to 
the construction of the Vapour Bath mentioned in my letter on 
the “ Treatment of Idiopathic Tetanus,” which you did me the 
favour to publish on the 10th ultimo, p. 465, I take the liberty 
of sending you a sketch and description of the kind of bath which 
T have found to answer the purpose admirably. It differs from 
the ordinary vapour bath by including the head, so that the 
atient is respiring air of the same temperature as surrounds 
s body; and by the radiated heat from the cover of the reser- 
voir, the upper part of the bath level with the head is from 10° 
to 20° cooler than it is at a level with the feet. It differs also 
from the hot-air or Turkish bath in having the atmosphere per- 
fectly saturated with moisture without the bath being 
with visible vapour. 


{ 


¢,d, Steam reservoir of wood, lined with , tinned, 

a top or lid perforated, so as to admit 
to saturate the air in the bath with moisture. 

¢,f, 9, %. Canopy, formed by four pillars, covered with twilled 
or swan’s-down cotton, and drawn close at the bottom. 

4, Steam service- . two way cocks—one to heat the 
So herb-pot (&) to medicate 

1. The chair, cane-bottomed. 

m, Foot-stool of wood, 

Steam may be supplied from a common kitchen boiler, 
suitable boiler for the pur . As the bath is heated part! 

radiation from the via, 


b and by s 
qu 
> t free perspiration is elicited at a temperature not ex- 
100°. 
t the canopy permits perfect ventilation, whilst it 
retains sufficient heat to olen tas effect. : 

3. That it admits of agreeable medication with aromatic 
herbs, without which steam is sickening. 

4. That there is no limit to the time during which the bath 
may be used; by drinking freely whilst in it, to supply the 
waste by perspiration, the bath may be continued for several 
hours, or until the spasms be overcome, without occasioning 
exhaustion—a point of great importance in the treatment of so 
formidable a disease as tetanus. 

Lastly, that the reservoir receives the condensed steam and 
water—warm, tepid, or cold—poured over the patient to wash 
off the perspiration before leaving the bath. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Montague-street, Bloomsbury, Dec. 1860. J. Propuck, M.D. Edin. 


VACCINATION. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 

Str,—I observe in your impression of the 10th ult. a letter 
from Dr. Hogg, in which he mentions a case of vaccination, 
the pock of which was not fully developed till the tenth day 
after the insertion of the vaccine virus. Since that time I have 

a case of vaccination in which the k was not fully 
developed till the twenty-ninth day after the insertion of the 


vaccine virus, I have not, during twenty-four years’ practice, 
met with another case where the and the inserted vi 
has been retarded for so long a time. 

Ipswich, Dec. 1860, 


Wesster Apams, M.R.C.S, 
594 


NEW METHOD OF REDUCING STRANGULATED 
HERNIA. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Str,—The subject connected with the reduction of strangu- 
lated hernia is of such importance that I trust, as the originator 
of the present discussion, [ may be permitted again to trespass 
upon your columns, 

Apart from all question as to the novelty of the treatment 
alluded to, I would venture to express my surprise that, with 
the references lately pointed out to the notice of the profession 
by your various correspondents, the plan has not been more 
frequently and legitimately carried into practice, and the 
results made known to the profession, 

In further illustration of the proceeding, my friend, Dr, 
Wilson, of this town, has drawn my attention to the followi 
very curious extract from the lately published Life of 
Dundonald (vol. i., p. 230):—‘* Another man was refused ad- 
mission (to hospital) because ty ee possible had not been 
done to reduce a rupture, as he had not been hung up by the 
heels, in a rolling sea, which might have caused his death.” 

Dr. Evans, of Gloucester, informed me that many years ago, 
on entering a cottage, he found a young man with his heels 
high up against the wall, and with his hands firmly applied to 
his groin. Upon inquiry, he found that the young man was 
pom back a rupture, and that it was the only way in which 

e could effect his p with certainty and comfort, Com- 
mon sense had served him well in his em % 

On to of best stan om 
gery, I find the following directions given previously to 
application of the taxis:—‘‘ The bladder having been em -_ 

e patient should lie down, with his shoulders rai 
both his thighs should be bent towards the belly, and be 
placed close to each other, so that every muscle and ligament 
connected with the abdomen may be relaxed.” Further on, I 
read :—‘‘ It sometimes happens that the taxis succeeds better 
when the abdominal parietes are not so much relaxed; at all 
events, this plan might be tried if the ordi one fails,” 

What the muscles and ligaments of the excepting 
those in immediate connexion with the seat of stricture, can 
have to do with the reduction of oy yw hernia, I cannot 
conceive; but I can well understand the flexed condition 
of the thighs and the raised position of the shoulders, while 

i the abdominal parietes, must necessarily tend to 


g 
huddle and throw the weight and the of the intestines 
towards the seat of mischief, complicati the difficulties 
already existing. The reduction of a ted hernia 


under such circumstances I believe to be more the result of a 
happy accident than of any hitherto well-explained rule or law 
of treatment. On the other hand, let the pelvis be sufficiently 
well raised, and the intestines thrown back upon the diaphragm, 
and I venture to say that, where no serious adhesion has 
place, the hernia may in a lange of be 
reduced by a fair trial of means referred to in this dis- 
cussion, 

I trust those gentlemen who take an interest in the subject, 
and who may have opportunities of testing the practice, will, 
through your columns, favour the profession with the results of 
their treatment. In this manner, we may be enabled to collate 
valuable data for future consideration. 

Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Watrer Jessop, M.R.C.S, Eng. 

Royal-crescent, Cheltenham, Dec. 1860, 


TREATMENT OF STRANGULATED HERNIA BY 
GRAVITATION (?) 
To the Editor of Tus Lancet. 
—Perhaj will afford space in your standard serial 
additional or two on the due topic. 

In a “System of Surgery,” published upwards of seventy 
two years ago by an accompli itioner of Edinburgh, 
a case of the above nature is detailed, where, g with va- 
rious usual items of treatment, the a alluded to by your 


that 

such proceeding was a discovery or novelty even at that date. 
It seems highly probable that the idea of reducing hernia by 
inverting the patient, and thus aiding the effect of gravitation 
on the abdominal viscera, has been of popular origin ago; 
just as we know that the same force was in former times some- 
times (most absurdly) made available towards another purpose, 


Practical System of Surgery. By Jas, Latta, Surgeon, Edinburgh. 
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with the opposite intention of expelling the uterine contents, 
by first elevating the t female between two stout men, 
and then jolting or shaking her, &c, &c. 

Mr. Jessop has candidly stated that neither he nor his 
fessional friends had ever before read or heard of the m he 
lately described ; therefore the following quotation from the 
authority referred to will be satisfactory, and ibly useful, 


‘A third attempt was now made to reduce the intestines, 
but with as little effect as before. He was therefore taken out 
of bed, and placed in a great chair, with a pillow laid upon the 
back of it, from the bottom upwards, and another over the 
back of it. His head and shoulders were then placed on the 
bottom of the chair, and his body on the back of it, in such a 
manner that his legs hung over the pillow upon the back of it, 
and in this way, with the head / mamarthn every i 
attempt was made to reduce the protruded parts, &c,” 

The efforts employed in the foregoing case were u 
it appears ; nor will adoption of similar valuable means insure 
certain remedy in every instance of the kind. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. M.D. 


, the communication of Dr. 


December, 1860. 
P.S.—Since writing the foregoin 


J. Arnott has appeared in your journal. In regard to the ww 


single ~y therein requiring observation,—to that, namely, 

. Arnott adverts to what he views as his own “‘ new 
mode of carrying into effect” the gravitation principle for 
stran, hernia, ‘‘ by injecting and distending the whole 
portion of the gut below the stricture,”—it may be safely 
asserted that this | pemraod has been employed, in suitable cases, 
by the majority of surgeons from a very early period. In the 
instance adduced, Mr. Latta states that he previously in- 
since four pounds of soap-and-water, and four ounces of mu- 


UNWHOLESOME MEAT. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Srr,— Very constant and itation is necessary in 
order to the ap measures 
calculated to benefit mankind and even to prolong human life. 
This is very forcibly illustrated by the repeated efforts to ex- 
pose and to prevent the traffic in diseased animals and un- 
wholesome food. I trust, however, that the subject has been 
now eo enough discussed, and that the medical profession 


its influence in some decisive manner. 


ma) 
Bitees ten and eleven years ago, when a student in Lon- 
don, I had occasion to observe the most disgusting practices 


in connexion with the disposal of dairy cows, their 
slaughter and preparation for human food. Scores of cows 
were cleared out weekly from dairies I had opportunities of 
visiting. Fresh ones took their place, died alike, and were 
alike consigned to the butcher and sausage-maker. 

The — of my profession took me to Yorkshire, and 
there I learned of diseased cattle not being treated, but at once 
trucked to the nearest town where they might be best sold, 
and easiest transferred to the victual dealer. 

My experience in Edinburgh and in other Scotch towns led 
me to take up the subject with as much earnestness as I could 
in 1857. I addressed a letter to the Scotsman, and, the police- 
men and meat inspectors being for a time on the alert, the 
accuracy of my remarks was proved by the Zoological Gardens 
and the tan-yards being supplied with a very large number of 
Guat oe dytng cattle. A letter to the Lord Provost on the 
deficiencies of the existing system of inspection kept up the 
commotion, and the good people of Edinburgh vane ightened 
into eating mutton and refusing beef. All, however, subsided ; 
and we are now, perhaps, worse off than ever; so much so, 
that I was induced to touch on the subject at considerable 

in my inaugural address at the opening of the present 
session. I then said that in considering the relations of vete- 
rinary to social science, ‘‘ it is expedient that I should revert 
to the services which the public ought to expect from qualified 
men in checking a dishonest trade in diseased animals. This is 
worse than all other dishonest trades, inasmuch as its effect is 
to ruin the health of many, thongh it more directly robs the 
poor of their means of sustenance, by selling innutritious if not 
unwholesome food, and this at a price which, however small, 
must be exorbitant—the material being often worse than 
worthless,” 

I venture to think that the Board of Health should be urged 
on by the medical profession to insist on the appointment of 


scientific grates to the slaughter-houses over the United 
Kingdom. Not only is it impossible by a simple local inspec- 
tion to discover the diseased meat entering London, but, even 
in a city like Edinburgh, large quantities are openly 
in with the express object of being sent to London. As on 
Continent, qualified veterinary surgeons should be appointed to 
inspect the slaughter-houses and dead-meat markets. 
should hold such appointments, so as to enable them to main- 
tain a respectable ition as fessional men, and indeed so 
as to stimulate them to the study of pathological anatomy and 
comparative pathology, that they might be truly efficient and 
of service in the march of science. On the subject of meat in- 
spection, I venture to hope you will find space for the subjoined 
extract from the introductory lecture I have before referred to: 
**To show the occasional inconsistency and ersity of 
municipal authorities on these points, I have only to refer to 
the slaughter-house inspectors in Edinburgh. I repeat, what I 
have often said before, that I do not wish to interfere with the 
honest and industrious men who serve this city to the best of 
their ability; but £23,000 were spent not long ago in eyed 
suitable slaughter-houses, which are very ect in all 
arrangements, and would enable a professional man, with com- 
paratively little labour, to judge of by far the largest quantity 
of the animal food consumed in this city, When the present 
respectable, but non-professional, inspector was appoin 
Dr. Alexander judiciously proposed that a scientific man sh 
hold that office. Doubtless, some of his duties could not be 
performed by a scientific man; but the most important can 
only be attended to by a person well acquainted with patho- 
logical anatomy and the diseases of the lower animals. I re 
to say that it was a member of our profession who chiefly 
opposed Dr. Alexander in his praiseworthy endeavours to ob- 
tain for the city of Edin) an efficient professional in- 


tor. 
ee The alleys and closes of Edinburgh are often complained 
of. It is notorious that in many parts typhus is a constant 
disease, clearing out numbers of the miserable poor, who huddle 
together wherever they can procure shelter—a shelter poi 
not only by the filth and foul emanations dependent on the 
congregation of human beings, but surrounded by the darkest, 
dirtiest, and most unhealthy cowsheds, with all their disagree- 
able appurtenances, One , once a flesher, is ex 
as I stated in 1857 to the then Lord Provost of Edinburgh, to 
be in attendance daily in the dead-meat market, to visit 
butchers’ shops, be on the look-out at railway stations for car- 
cases coming in from the country, call twice daily at the 
ice-office, and is likewise expected to draw up a report 
which it is not in his power to do), giving the number and 
state of the byres and their inmates, to visit thereafter these 
byres, see if any sick animals are in them, and, should he find 
any, to watch them narrowly, to ascertain how their carcases 
are disposed of, Gentlemen, the case is worse now than in 
1857, because I can assert, on the best authority, that the 
inspector appointed for the slaughter houses proved incapable 
of judging the carcases; and the dead-meat market inspector, 
on whom devolve the above duties, has, in addition, to attend 
daily, to do the duty of He py at the slaughter-house, and 
jndge any carcase submitted to him. In 1857, both inspectors 
been fleshers. I believe I am correct in stating that now 
only one who has been changed since then has been accus- 
tomed to the trade, and to judge meat, With regard to 
pg | fleshers as i tors, I said in 1857, in a letter 
which I addressed to the Scotsman :— 

*** Ist, It would not be difficult to prove that as fleshers 
they are rather disqualified +, rendered fit for the office of 
i tors, being accustomed to certain practices peculiar to 
3 trade, whieh almost precludes them having a strict and 
unprejudiced notion of what is really lawful and justifiable, 
ont what is not, 2nd. All those conscious of the difficulty 
attendant on the performance of post-mortem examinations 
and the recognition of morbid lesions, must give evidence to the 
effect that a can alone the task 
determining the nature and im ce of appearances in 
dead bodies of diseased chaie’ Too insist but little on 
this point; but, as proof, I may mention having observed the 
extravasations of blood and acute phi ing i 


| 
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5 
malignant ‘black quarter’ of cattle loo upon as sim 
bruises, and the carcases passed as wholesome, the animals 
being young and fat; and the tubercles characteristic of 
phthisis passed over as unimportant, because of common occur- 
rence: and, provided the meat was marketable—viz. , fat enough 
—the diseased parts were cut away, and the carcases sold.’ 
I have been induced to address you this letter from the 

The spread of 
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most stringent measures, to corrupt practices 

e and indirectly to impoverish those who lend them- 
selves to them. The agricultural community certainly suffers 
very severely from such an unlawful trade; and the temporary 
benefit some derive, by having a ready market for diseased 
animals, can afford no substantial argument against the many 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

GAMGEE, 
New Veterinary College, Dec. 1860, Professor of Veterinary Medicine. 


POISONING BY ARSENICAL PAPER-HANGINGS. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 

Sm,—The day before I read your leading article on Arsenical 
Paper-hangings, my attention was called by a patient to a 
piece of paper similar to that with which her bed-room was 

red, and I was asked whether this could have anything to 

with her illness, I supposed it might, and advised change 

of room; but on reading your article, and more closely ana- 

lyzing the Ebay toms, I am perfectly convinced that such was 
case, ‘ollowing are the particulars:— 

An old lady, much weakened by an unsuccessful operation 
for cataract last spring, has since come to reside here. About 
two months ago, for convenience, she occupied an ante-drawing- 
Toom, papered with a = flock paper, as a sleeping-room. 
Since that period she suffered from frequent and violent 
spasms of the bowels, dryness of the mouth and a feeling of 
constriction about the fauces on awaking, nausea, and occa- 
sional vomiting; but there has been a constipated state of the 
bowels, to which I had ascribed most of the symptoms. To 
Save he this, 4 who have 

t in her room, have of them complained of pains in 
they had not been previously 
ject. 

I send you this case in the hope that more general attention 
may be called to the subject, for doubtless there are many 
similar to it; and the of the profession, as well as of 
the public, are due to you for having so forcibly exposed the 
danger attending these paper-hangings. I enclose a small 

of the one in question; and when I tell you that two- 

i at least, of the room are covered with the pattern similar 
to this, and observe how readily it is brushed off, and therefore 
as readily inhaled, I think your caution was not unneeded, but 
most valuable. 

T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Seaton, Nov. 28th, 1860. Grorce Evans, M.R.C.S. 


To the Bditor of Tur Lancet. 

Sm,—Having for years superintended the manufacture of 
paper-hangings, I can state that the effects of Scheele’s green, 
when in a wet state, are very injurious to the workmen. I 
have seen them with their faces covered with it (except the 
eyes), and the lips and nose swollen to double their natural 
size; also, that, when in a dry state, the workmen who hang 
it upon the walls suffer much, not being able to continue 
day after day upon the same work. The imperfect binding, I 

ieve, does not arise from the want of sufficient size or bind- 

matter, for more is used in this than any other colour. I 
think it has a heating or destroying property like lime, and 
when exposed upon walls the binding matter leaves it. 

T have enclosed (marked No, 1) a piece of paper as it left the 
makers ; and another (No, 2), cut within a few inches of the 
first, but prepared afterwards, and washable in water. If you 
think fit to test them, and can find any merit in the latter, I 
ean only say that I would enable any paper-stainer to sorely 

ny per . 
Peviie subject has occupied my attention for several years, but 
the expense hitherto has been more than the pablie would 
have gone to. I trust 1 have discovered a simple remedy, and 
hope to have the small benefit that may arise from so in- 
expensive a process, I should add, that it may be applied in 
many cases to paper now hanging upon the walls (rendering 
them washable), expense being a trifle greater. 
Lam, Sir, yours res: 

Smith-street, Chelsea, Dee, 1860, W. G. Brose. 

*,” The papers enclosed in Mr. Blogg’s letter were forwarded 
to Dr. Hassall, who reports upon them as follows:—The paper 
marked No. 1, although abe certainly not washable; for 

6 


when immersed in water for a minute or two, the arsenical 
pigment becomes detached on the slightest pressure. Neither 
can it be said that the prepared paper, No. 2, is really wash- 
able, as the colour, although more adherent, is also easily 
removed. Moreover, the colour of the prepared paper has 
been so much injured by the process to which it has been sub- 
jected, that it would scarcely find favour either with the trade 
or the public. Size varnish, being soluble in water, is ob- 
viously a very indifferent protection; a spirit varnish would 
probably be much more effectual in preventing the detachment 
of the pigment, and its consequent dispersion through the 
atmosphere of the room. 


MEDICAL TRIALS. 


CROWN COURT, 7TH. 
THE CASE OF EVAN THOMAS, 


Iw his charge to the grand jury, Mr. Justice Blackburn ad- 
verted in the following terms to this case :—There is a case of 
hter in which a man named Evan Thomas, a bone-setter, 
is charged with “killing and slaying Francis Timlin, at Bir- 
kenhead, on the 9th of October, 1860.” It appears that Thomas 
has not been regularly trained in the medical profession; still 
he practised as a bone-setter in the regular way. A boy named 
Timlin, who was suffering from some disease about the knee, 
was taken to him; the man thought he had a fracture of the 
limb, and treated it as such by tying splints upon it; but it 
turned out that there was no fracture, but simply disease, and 
it appears that this treatment for a fi limb was bad 
treatment, and the boy died. Whether his death was accele- 
rated by this treatment or not, it is for you to turn your atten- 
tion to. I should tell you that though the man was not regu- 
larly educated as a practitioner, it is no reason he should be 
found guilty; and { mention this because there is a notion 
amongst medical men that if a person has not been regularly 
educated as a doctor, he is not capable of 


gence, as would make him criminally liable; and you 
require a good deal more evidence than if it were 
damages. A man ought not to be harassed wit 

this sort unless there are reasonable grounds for them; and 
you must look carefully at the evidence and see whether it 
will warrant you in finding a true bill. 

The counsel for the tion were Mr. Gifford and Mr. 
~ for the prisoner, Mr. Serjeant Parry, Mr. Welsby, Mr. 
J. B. Aspinall, and Mr. M‘Intyre. 

Mr. GirrorD stated the case on behalf of the Crown. The 
prisoner was indicted for the offence of manslaughter, an offence 


i 


practised as a setter 
of fractured limbs, though not regularly qualified as a surgeon; 
that he exhibited 
the want of skill and care and the ——— —- 
groundwork of the present charge, a boy of eight years of age 
was brought to his place of business, and he treated the boy 
for a fractured limb, there being in fact no fracture at all. The 
learned counsel said he had to allege on the part of the prose- 
cution that, in the course of that treatment, the prisoner ex- 
hibited such gross want of skil!, such carelessness, and want of 
due attention and a reasonable amount of knowledge, that the 
result of his treatment was the death of the child; and it was 
under those cireumstances the charge was — He had 
mentioned that the prisoner was not a regu ———— 
titioner. That circumstance was immaterial in the cons ° 
tion of this case. It could not be used against the prisoner, 
because whatever might be his line of life, and the course he 
pursued, if he used due care and skill im the course of that 
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contagious disease over the country from the traffic in diseased | _ " 
beasts affords ample evidence of the necessity to put a stop, by | 
| 
4 
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sic 
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| amy case. nis 18 NOt SO; and the fact of Dis not having Deer 
educated as a doctor is no element in this case, and ought not 
to be taken into consideration. You must look to see whether 
care and skill which 
everyone ought to bring to bear treats persons in the . 
city or which would amount to culpable 
negligence. It is a matter of fact which you must bring —_ 
common sense to bear upon; it is for you to say whether 
was such a want of care and skill, such an amount of negli- 
which, though in its terms, experience 
| in its circumstances and d of pte culpability more than, 
| perhaps, any other offence Seeoe to the law. The complexion 
of the charge against the prisoner was that he had caused the 
| death of another person by negligence, and the circumstances 
na 
th 
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business, not being legally qualified would not render him liable 
for the consequence under the criminal law; neither could it be 
used in his favour, because a man was not the less responsible 
because he was not a qualified man. Any person, in any case, 
must be responsible if he did not exercise reasonable care and 
caution, the absence of which, it was alleged, made the prisoner 
—. upon the present charge. There was at one time a 
ion that the fact of a not being a regularly skilled 
practitioner rendered him more amenable to cha of this de- 
scription ; but, though that matter was not settled, he believed 
the judge would tell them it was immaterial to consider whe- 
ther the prisoner was duly qualified or not. ‘‘ The question 
had arisen in both forms. Against a surgeon who was qualified 
and taken out his degree, it was said that in the course of his 
practice he exhibited such a gross want of skill and gross in- 
caution as to produce death by his treatment ; notwithstanding 
his education and skill he was liable to be convicted for man- 
slaughter. And a learned judge (Coleridge), in samming up 
the ease to which he referred, told the jury that the question 
for them to decide was, not whether the instrument which the 
surgeon had used was the cause of the death of the deceased, 
but whether it had been used with due and proper skill and 
caution, or whether there had been a gross want of skill and 
a gross want of caution. No man was justified in making use 
of dangerous instruments, unless with a proper degree of skill 
and caution; and if the jury thought that the deceased lost his 
life'through his want of skill, it would be their duty to find 
him guilty.” In the case of the Queen against Webb, who was 
an unqualified practitioner, Lord Lyndhurst, in summing yn 
the jury, gave this judgment :—** | agree that in this case 
is no difference whatever between the case of a licensed phy- 
sician or surgeon, and a person acting as a physician or surgeon 
without a licence. If a party having a competent de of 
skill and knowled An on. an accidental mistake, through 
which mistake d ensues, he is not thereby guilty of man- 
slaughter; but if a totally ignorant of the science of 
medicine takes upon him to administer a dangerous remedy to 
anyone labouring under disease, and death ensues, then he is 
ilty of hter.” The juny would, therefore, see that 
question in this case was, not whether the prisoner be 
qualified or unqualified, but whether he had exhibited 
care and skill, or had exhibited a gross want of care and skill, 
or whether death was attributable to that. They would ob- 
serve that Lord Lyndhurst said a person was not necessarily 
liable from any accidental mistake he might commit ; and he 
(the learned counsel) coincided at once that it was not sufficient 
for him to say the prisoner was mistaken in his treatment. He 
must go further than that, and must show a gross want of skill 
and attention ; and if the facts which he was about to lay be- 
fore them were proved, it would be for the jury to say whether 
it was possible for any person exercising a responsible degree of 
skill and proper care and attention to make the mistake which 
hands was made by the prisoner at 


bar. 

Dr. Lampert was called, and after stating the circumstances 
under which he was ealled in, said he found that an abscess 
was forming on the right thigh. He prescribed wine and other 
nourishment. He made the post-mortem examination, and, 
from the appearances he observed, he came to the conclusion 
that death was caused by pyemia—i. e,, poisoning of the blood 
by the absorption of unhealthy matter. Supposing an abscess 
to be forming in the thigh, the effect of bandaging the thi 
would be to increase the pain, and be liable to promote 
absorption of any matter contained in the abscess into the sys- 
tem. The witness then described the -mortem appear- 
ances, and went into a deal of i technical de- 
tail, The of the abscess internally caused the a 
tion of blood; and he ulcers produced 

of the vital parts. In his j ent pyemia was 
cause of death, and the pressure from She tabhages would be 
caleulated to produce that condition of body which he oat by 
thigh. 


Dr. Cuartes Ontves Bayuis, of Birkenhead, said that 

having heard the evidence of Dr. Lambert, he i 


y 
the opinions he had e 

municated anything to THe Lancer about the case, nor had 
he been a party to any such communication, 

Mr. Girrorp.—That is the case, my Lord. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry (to last witness).—Was a gentleman 
tamed Downing examined before the magistrates on behalf of 
the prosecution? Witmess: Yes.—And a gentleman named 


Evans? He was.—Have you seen them here? I have, this 
afternoon. 
Mr. Serjeant Parry addressed the Jury on behalf of the 
. He said it was a melancholy position in which 
van Thomas, a person in the decline of life, was placed in~ 
being arraigned upon a charge of felony—a charge founded, 
not upon matters of fact, but upon medical opinions, But this 
course had been ad by one or two of the medical 
tlemen of Birkenhead. Dr. Lambert being probably the pro- 
moter of that inquiry, such a course had been adopted towards 
the prisoner. That gentleman, and those who acted with him, 
might have been actuated by the highest sense of duty; they 
might have been simply anxious only to discharge their d 
as members of an h able jon and as members 
society ; but he did not think was wrong in saying this— 
that if Evan Thomas had had the good fortune to be a regul 
qualified practitioner instead of an unqualified one—if he 
had the good fortune to be a member of any of those corporations 
to which two or three of the medical witnesses belonged, the 
Court and Jury would never have heard of that investigation, 
and Evan Thomas would never have been put upon his trial;. 
and it was only because he was a ‘‘ bone-setter’’—because he 
had exercised whatever skill he might possess without having 
any certificate from the Apothecaries’ Company, or the corpo- 
rations of Su and Physicians—that prosecution had 
been instituted. Althongh he did not for one moment pretend 
to say that the magistrates and the Coroner's jury had not a 
perfect right to send the prisoner there for trial, still he did 
think the tion never would have ‘been instituted if 
Thomas had been a qualified practitioner, instead of having 
been known for almost fifty years of his life as a bone-setter, 
and carrying on a very large practice in that capacity. Let 
him not be misunderstood. "Wie did not wish the jury to acquit 
the prisoner if there was any improper motive lurking in the 
tion; but the manner of Dr. Lambert in the witness- 
showed there was a good deal of feeling mixed up in the 
case. The prisoner (Thomas) was put upon his trial sim 
because a certain number of medical men had formed an opinion 
unfavourable to him. He asked the jury to decide whether 
the facts which had been adduced, or the assumed facts, war- 
ranted the prosecution. The question for them to try was, 
not whether the pri had dee something which a more 
guilty very igence W. implied a criminal 
disregard of hnman hfe. 
The Jupcer seid it might convenience his brother Parry to 
say that he should leave the question for the Jury ultimately 
to determine exactly in the terms of the opinion given by the 
learned Judge who had been quoted; that was, they would 
have'to say whether, in the execution of that duty which the 
prisoner had undertaken to perform, he was proved to have. 
shown such a gross want of care and want of skill as any per- 
son undertaking such a charge ought not to be guilty of, and 
was the death of the person named in the indictment caused 


thereby. 
Mr. Hucu Tuomas, member of the Royal 


of Surgeons, 
and son of the prisoner, was then called, and deposed to the 
circumstances under which the operation in the prisoner’s sur- 
lace. Bandages and dressings were applied, but 


ng the bone. He thought it was proper to a 
splints and bandages so as to support the tn. Dit not sev 
his father take the child’s leg between his legs and stretch it, 
but was not attending to the matter at the time. 

By the Juper.—He saw some i his father 
with the child at the time the dressing was put on. The pri- 
soner had been in practice about thirty hag 

Mr. Joun O’Donnent, surgeon of the Royal Col- 
lege), was next examined. e thought that the splints and 

had nothing to do with producing the disease. 
believed that pywmia had set in before the boy was taken to 
Evan Thomas, and the case was then decided. By “decided,” 
he meant that there was evidence that the abscess was of an 
unhealthy ¢haracter, and, the child being of an unhealthy 
habit of body, irritation would take place, the poison would be 
carried into the system, and inflammation would supervene 
and abscesses be formed in the vital organs. The child was 
exposed to cold on being taken across the river, and cold was 
one cause of pyemia. 
9 


| anything like the setting of a bone was never contemplated or 
intended. Witness afterwards gave a prescription for the boy, 
of ‘which quinine was one principal ingreient, There was 
| considerable swelling on the part. The appeared to be of 
ja | delicate constitution. 


Tuz Lascar,) 
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about fourteen days; the shortest he had known was about six 
days. He — it impossible, as a matter of science, that 
the disease should have been fatal in such a short time as that 
stated by Dr. Lambert,—namely, between Saturday night and 
Sunday mornivg. Living in an unhealthy atmosphere would 
Prodispose to pyemia. He had heard with surprise that Dr. 
bert had stated that the place where Timlin lived was one 
of the healthiest in Birkenhead. He went to the place himself, 
and it certainly was not ‘‘the finest street in Birkenhead for 
Boor people.” The place was close and without ventilation ; 
— were close to the living-rooms; and the inhabitants 

of the houses were living in an atmosphere 
hydrogen. There were no back yards to the houses, and there 

ay one door for two cottages. 
By Mr. Girrorp.—It was the practice to attempt to draw 
hy ee! al to surface. External 

would no ikely to prevent the abscess being so discharged. 
Could not aay that he had ever heard of treatment by external 
ee. ever did treat abscesses in that manner, because 
thought it would have no effect. He was sure that the 


Serjeant Parry read an extract from a work published by 
n eminent French surgeon, showing the great importance of 
in 


thought the cause of pywmia, namely, phlebitis, existed before, 
and {t was accelerated by taking the child over the water. He 
a kinaness, and the best thing under 

was pre- 
ife of one of the 


years in practice. He thought it was very 
the exw tho conn. 
ve that the bandages at all accelerated the death of the 
Compression was actually used in the French hospitals 
where an abscess was forming, for the purpose of limiting the 
inflammation. Men of the greatest experience were unable to 
tell sometimes, where inflammation had set in, whether there 
Jobe R. T. Lodge, Mr. J. Penn Harris, 
and Mr. J. J. P similar evidence. 
Mr. Thomas Di 


prosecution. 
The JupGE summed up, leaving the jury to determine the 
point which he had stated to Serjeant Parry. 

After about three minutes’ consultation, the jury returned a 
verdict of ‘* Not guilty.” The verdict was received with pro- 
longed cheering, 


MAGISTRATES’ OFFICE, ROMSEY, Novemser 26ru. 
(Before the Rev. T. H. Tracett, and R. G, Linzzz, Esq.) 
Joun WALLACE was 


the prisoner, who deferred saying anything until a future 
occasion, was committed for trial at the next assizes, and the 
several witnesses were bound over to a at such trial. 

The prisoner y L. O. Fox, surgeon, 
of Broughton, with pretending to be a doctor of medicine, and 
a legally qualified itioner in medicine. 

LurHer Owen Fox, having been sworn, said—I am surgeon 
at hton. The latter end of September last I was in 
want of a qualified assistant. I advertised for one in THE 
Lancet, in answer received an application from a person 
who signed himself John Wallace. I went to his address in 
London, and met him there, I told him I wanted a qualified 
assistant. He said he was a doctor of medicine of Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and that he filled the situation he then held 
asa qualified practitioner. The interview ended in my en- 
gaging him to be my assistant. He came to hton, I 
afterwards wrote to eer ry y he had been with, some 


of sulphuretted | mad 


delay was occasioned. I produce a letter I received just be- 
fore Mr, Wallace came to my house; the following is that 
portion of it which bears particularly on the case : 

with your request by the previous post, but trust you have 


degree from Trinity College, Dublin, and u 


I now 
tit; im 


The prisoner explained that he was sorry that he had mis- 
Dimeelf, did not know it was necessary for him to 
register; his diploma was a German one; and he was legally 
apprenticed to Dr. Alfred Crabbe, of Poole, Dorset. It was 
from the want of pecuniary means that he did not qualify; his 
father being a poor curate, he could not help him. 
The prisoner was fined £10, and in default was committed to 
prison for six weeks, without hard labour. 
Wallace was tried for bigamy at the Winchester Assizes, and 
sentenced to seven years’ servitude, 


ROLLS’ COURT, Dec. 51x. 
(Before the Master or THE Ro ts.) 
BARKER v, BARKER. 


His Honour said that, before giving j it in this case, 
he intended to examine the plaintiff and defendant, vivd 
voce, in open Court, in order to ascertain which of the two was 
entitled to such credence as would warrant a decree in his 
favour. ‘The plaintiff and the defendant are brothers, named 
respectively Alfred and Samuel Barker, but practising con- 
jointly from 1-55 to 1858 as a medical firm in Newman-street 
under the name of ‘‘ Walter de Roos,” or ‘‘ Dr. de Roos,” as 
the case might be. The dispute between the parties is as to 
an alleged ip account of their united income from the 
De Roos business; which, according to the plaintiff's figures, 
amounted to between £7000 and £8000 a-year. The case 
stands over until next Wednesday, when the plaintiff and the 
Court as to whi iev: ivi i 
tive statements vivd voce, and affordin of their 
demeanour as in tation of their affidavits. 

Mr. R. Palmer, Mr. Selwyn, Mr. Martindale, and Mr, Rox- 
burgh appear in the case. 


PARISIAN MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


I was interested to see that one of the subjects mentioned in 
my last letter had formed the topic of discussion at the Medioo- 
Chirurgical Society ; I refer to that curious affection, ‘ exoph- 
thalmic gottre.” M. Trousseau delivered last week a second 
clinical lecture on this pathological condition, which I regret to 
find that limited space will not admit of my giving verbatim. 
In resuming his discourse of the previous morning, the 
professor proceeded to examine the relative order in which the 
various symptoms characteristic of this complaint mostly ob- 
serve in their development. Generally, according to M. Trous- 
seau, the heart symptoms are the first to arrest attention, and 
increased activity of the circulation, together with shortness of 
breath, consequent on the slightest exertion, warn the patient 
of on-coming debility. Presently the eyes begin to appear 
bigger and more prominent, and lastly the enlargement of the 
thyroid follows in the wake of the other two organic derange- 
ments, Not that this rule is invariable, for in some cases the 


himself Dr. Wallace was introduced to me by my druggist, to 
| take charge of my practice during my absence from town. He 
. | represented himself to be duly qualified, having obtained a 
sequence of his proposing to my niece, a girl not teen, 
_ le some inquiries about him, and the following is the result : 
| He not received » degree from Trinity Callege, Dublin; 
ly, not qualified. I am also in- 
fi that he has two wives living at the present time—the 
first with two children in the coe, a8 the last has just 4 
been sent home by some charitable ladies to be confined. He E 
has nearly ruined his father, a poor curate in Norfolk.” : 
He is not registered as a practitioner; the regi 
duce has not the name of John Wallace in ; 
quence of this, I made an application to the 
system did succeed, it succeeded admirably.” The practice 
‘was also recommended by the celebrated Velpeau. 
Dr. Owen Roberts, brother-in-law of the =e: gave cor- 
woborative evidence. He said most assuredly, in the state in 
which the child was at the time it was taken from Birkenhead 
to Liverpool, at seven o’clock at night in the month of October, 
his being taken over at such a time was highly injurious. He : 
French kings was saved by that treatment. { 
Mr. Jonn Coorgr, surgeon, said he had been forty-eight : 
| | 
| 
| 
| 4 
gave the prisoner an excellent character for skill and humanity. 
This concluded the case for the defence. ’ 
Mr. GirrorpD replied on the evidence, and vindicated the 
| 
Miriam Fry, his former wife, Catherine Wallace, being still | 
alive. Evidence been | in support of the 


Rosset 
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of the symptoms related, these 

returning at intervals varying from 

of several months. During these attacks, 

i circulation is the most prominent feature, 
stress of increased activity being most marked in the vessels 
carotids beat violently, and the 

his hand against the promi- 


at a subsequent period, when the 

i have ceased, careful examination has 

ly revealed persistence of swelling and in- 

i id gland ; the proptosis has never com- 

continued, ready to reappear under the influence of any slight 
tal i That anemia is very generally f 


local circulation being precisely those 
instance, the bronchocele, the ocular 


the clinical observer out of the 
to 


i 


, also a v 
he has found 


ever completely disappears, In all | bronchial and ph 


Fano has published in the medical journals here details 

‘The aatopey, performed by Dr. Tardice, revealed the 
topsy, orm 

1 ive adherence bet 


side, 


medical press, says the 
, Dr. , has at length yielded to the 
i is numerous friends in Savoy, of which country 
native, and is about to t himself as a candidate 
district of Chambery in the 
journal also mentions the death of Dr. Francis 

Broussais, last survi son of the celebrated 

though nown to the medical h 

owin, 


that 
talen 


theory | secured. 


production - 


allow that it has in any way contributed to the cure of those 
cases in which its administration has been followed by return 
to the normal state of health. Here you will observe a 
marked divergence between the opinions of the English 
French practitioners. I see that tonics and ferruginous prepa- 
rations amongst them were cited as the 


ration cited as the 


Paris, December 10th, 1860, 


Hledical Hews. 
Apornecarigs’ Hatt.—The followi 
their examination in the science and 
received certificates to practise, on 
Thursday, Dec, 6th, 1860. 
Armstrong, John Christopher, Gravesend, 
Willian, Willing? Staffordshire. 
Seaton, Daniel, Chester. 
Tyler, Edward Alfred, High-street, Marylebone. 


The following gentlemen also on the same day passed their 


tlemen 


Tae Lascer,) 
ocular, and in others the goftrous, deformity has had the pre-| A paper, communicated by M. Aubrun to the Academy of 
cedence of the rest. One essential character of this disease is Sciences, treats of the internal administration of the perchlo- 
its paroxysmal nature, an element more than any other con- | ride of iron in diphtheria, and speaks in the most favourable 
firmative of its r~-vous origin, Patients thus affected are sub- | terms of the results obtained from this plan; and certainly the 
ject statistics adduced by this practitioner are very satisfactory, 

thirty-five cures having been effected out of a wae Shay 
the :—From twenty to y drops (according to age 

the tincture of perchloride of iron are thrown into a elesatal (four 
of ounces) of cold water, and the patient is made to drink two 

i teaspoonfuls of the mixture every five minutes during the day, 
nent eyeballs, under the conviction that they are about to and every quarter of an hour during the night, each Shas being 
forced from their orbits; at the same time a of im- cold milk. M. Aubrun per- 
pending suffocation, distressing as that experienced during | mits noother form of aliment than the milk, and has generally 
the paroxysm of spasmodic asthma, seems every moment to | found that towards the end of the third day of treatment the 
threaten death It is rare, according to M. | false have begun 06 

Trousseav, that the malady laryngeal mucous membranes. 

r. Marey laid before the same learned body an instru- 
nating movements of ascent and descent, together with their 
exact relative extent, of the pulse. 
termed, is composed of a lever, one end of which rests on the 
pulsating artery, the other being in connexion with a sort of 

exist wi exop mic goltre’ cannot be con ; bu the impressions communicated to the lever. The strip of 
occasional absence of this condition leads M. Trousseau to re- | paper on which the drawing is made is, by means of a clock- 
gard this peculiar state of the blood as an effect and not asa | work movement attached to the apparatus, made to travel 
cause, the production of which he attributes in great measure | under the pen at an uniform speed, much as does the despatch 
jag sone perturbation observed in the function of nutri- | band in the French electric telegraph system. The line traced 
tion. Moreover, certain cases of this disorder have been treated, | on the paper of the sphygmograph by the healthy artery 
tives—of remedies the least appropriate in anemia and nsizoke, the latter twice the length of the former. That 
chlorosis, M, Claude Bernard has ascertained, in his experi- | traced by the impulse of a radial artery, the brachial of the 
ments upon the section of nerves and the consequent results is different, and 
upon the economy, that the separation of the peripheral extre- | ie a mere undulating line. The invention is highly ingenious, 
mities of the trisplanchnic nerve from the ganglion is followed | and I shall shortly tell you more about it. 

the production of heat and congestion Oa the partssup-| M. 

° plied by the branches of this nerve. Now, the phenomena of | of th 

congestion and increased form. 
met with in the present existe 
the d er and, moreover, of a pulmonary apoplexy. 

nervous system in this particular instance | death from same canse, in ivate practice 
roven. Pathological anatomy has not helped Robert, of the Hétel Dieu. Decidedly we are either clumsy 
ifficulty of tracing this disorder | or unfortunate on this side the Channel in the use of anws- 

ut not always, found to implicated ; hyper- 
disease of the mitral valves are occasionally detected, 
consequence, most probably, nctional activity 
upon it, The structure of the thyroid gland is found 
in development ; both arteries and veins are 

larger and more complicated than usual, and that isall. In 
the eye, all the internal tissues are ascertained, both by the 
ophthalmoscope during life and by post-mortem observation, to 
be completely sound. M. Richet, an experienced anatomist, 
declares to having noticed in these cases an edematous condi- 

x: tion of the cellular tissue of the orbit, M. Broca, on the other : 

hand par meng « authority, denies this fact, saying ) ame ished position as a practitioner which his inherited 
that nothing in any autopsy to justify the exoph- woul, under other circomatences, have mest sasuredly 
thalmos. And certainly, as observes M. Trousseau, the 
of a substantial deposit is hardly tenable in those examples of | [x 
proptosis where the deformity appearsand ceases again within the _— in 
space of an hour. The supposition of fatty eran 
equally inadmissible, and the professor of t 
to the supposition of a distension vo 
being the most probable explanation of the mode of 
of this curious symptom. As regards the treatment of “ ex- 
ophthalmic goltre,” curious as it may seem, iodine does not 
succeed in certain cases ; it not only does no good, but positive 
harm ; the peculiar iodic intoxication (an iodism, as M. Rilliet, 
of Geneva, terms it), with all its lowering effects, is rapidly 

existing in this anomalous disorder. M. Trousseau 

recommends (hilewng M. Aran’s prescription) bladders of ice 

to the neck and full doses of digitalis, together with bleeding 

first examination :— 

Wine 
Gibson, Daniel, Hall, 
rosvenor-street, W. 
Lockwood, William, Gloucester-street, W.C. 
Newby, Thomas, London 
Toyreh, William James 's College. 
"399 
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or Lonpon.—The are lists of 


candidates who have recently passed the respective examina- 
tions indicated :— 

Seconp M.B. Exammyation, 1860. EXAMINATION FOR 
‘Honours.— Physiology and cgrive Anatomy: John Eas- 
‘ton (University Scholarship and Gold Medal), s College ; 
John Harley (Gold Medal), King’s College ; Frederick Poynton 
Weaver, Liverpool Guy’s Hospital. —Surg urgery: 
C. J. Bracey (University Scho p and Gold —_ Queen’s, 
oui. and King’s Colleges; Thomas Hiron Bartleet 
) am edal), ditto; James Braithwaite, Leeds School of Me- 
dicine and Guy’s Hospital ; So Easton and John Harley 
‘ams, abe College; Charles Grabham, St. Thomas’s Hos- 

edicine: Eustace Smith (Universit Scholarship and 

ld Medal) University John Harley (Gold 
King’s College; Thomas Hiron Bartleet and Charles James 
(equal ual), Queen’s, Birmingham, and Kegs Colleges ; 

Henry Fo Winslow, King’s College; Edward Woakes, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital.—Midwjfery: John Easton (Gold Medal), 
King’s College; Charles James Bracey and Washington La- 
fayette py we (equal), University College; William 


Cayley, —_ SS ; James Braithwaite, 8 School of 
Medicine ital, and John Haslet. King’s Co 
inalow, King’s C lege Frederi 


Poynton Weaver, Liv and Guy’s Hospital. 

College; Rayner Winterbotham Batten, St. Bartholomew's 
apa Francis Thomas Bond, B.A., Queen’s College, - 

mingham; William Henry Broadbent, Royal Manchester and 
ary’s Hospitals; Thomas Buzzard, King’s College; Thos, 
p Cc University Coll Richard 
Guy’s Philip Sydney J Calle “University 
Edmund Symes "Thompson, King’s © 

ApporntTMEnts.—At a Court, held on 
the 6th inst., Mr. Alfred Winkfield, M.R.C.S. and L.S.A,, of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, was elected House-Surgeon to the 
Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, in the room of Dr. Gray, 

Mr, Jonathan Hutchinson has been appointed Joint Lecturer 
on Surgery at the London ee Medical College. 

Ata aes of the House Committees, held 
on Tuesday in the Board-room Berringron's Hospital, Lime- 
wick, Stephen M‘Mahon, M.D., was unanimously nominated 
to the offices of Medical Officer to the Dispensary and to 
Barrington’s Hospital, in room of Dr. M. V. Bourke, resigned. 

Her Masgsty’s visit to Osborne is 
the prevalence of fever in the 

ight. 

Tue “ Autobiogra ond Sie Jas. M‘Grigor, 
we late Director- pad of the Army Medical Department, 

de, with an Appendix of Notes and Original Correspondence,” 
will be published shortly, in one volume. 

Prevention or Bordeanx journals 
state that of 780 there in the 
course of last month by the police, for wandering unmuzzled 
in the streets. 

Moorrietps OrntHatmic Hospirat.—aA vi 
tant meeting has been held at the Royal Ophthalmic Hos: caital, 
Moorfields, in aid of the funds of that institution, the tt 

specially aimed at being the enlargement of the hospital, so as 
to be able to provide accommodation for in-door patients. 

New Mititary Hosprtat at Gravesenp.—The autho- 
rities at the Horse Guards have at last decided upon erecting 
an hospital at Gravesend for the reception of soldiers who may 
come from India labouring under serious illness, and who are 
too ill to be removed to Chatham. 

Homeoratuy.—An effort is now being made to intro- 
duce this into Cheltenham Hoapital. The subscribers 
have been called upon to vote for = appropriation of a ward 
in the hospital for the of patients who wish to be 
treated homeeopathically. 

Tur Froeetne Case at Exzrer.—An i upon 
the boy who died a few days since at Exeter, from blows re- 
-eeived at school, has resulted in a verdict ‘of manslaughter 

st Charles Edward Hawker, the pupil teacher who in- 
flicted the punishment. 

Yettow Frver.—A letter from Belsize, Honduras, 
dated Sept. 17th, states that yellow fever had broken out on 
board the British man-of-war Jcarus, at Truxillo. Eleven of 


her crew and two officers had died, and many of them were 
sick, including Captain Salmon. Subse quently, on her passage 
to + she reported thirty-three dead, and 

sick list. 


a heavy 


600 


possess pay in 
sents. It represents to > the Minister that its ae 
worthy of equal coi with University pot We 
understand that Mr. Secretary Herbert, having duly weighed 
the objections of the College, adheres to his opinion, and is not 
disposed to accord to licentiates the same place in his esteem 
as graduates, 

Mepicinge 1n Prussta.—The medical staff of Prussia, 
according to the last survey, at a population of 17,739,913 in- 
habitants, amounts to 358 district physicians, (these are are paid 


by Government, and have to attend the poor gratis,) 4327 phy- 
sicians who have the of doctor, 996 of the first 
class, 643 of the class, 1020 doctors first 


and second class, 1529 chemists, and 11,411 midwives, 

Tue Remains or Harvey.—A suggestion has bap 
made to settle the question as to the decorous 
the remains of the great English 
them to Westminster Abbey. The matter is said to be under 
discussion between the College of Physicians and the descend- 
ants or representatives of Harvey. 

Guascow Soutnern Mepicat Socrery.—At the six- 
teenth annual meeting of this Society, held on the 6th inst., 
the following gentlemen were elected office-bearers for the 
ensuing year :— President: Mr, Bryce Rankin. — Vice-President: 
Dr. Henry Dunbar,—Treasurer: Dr. H, R. Howatt.—Secre- 
tary: Mr. Kdward M‘Millan, — Seal Keeper: Dr. 4 
Stewart.—Court Medical; Dr. Peter Stewart (Convener); Dr. 

H. R. Howatt; Dr. Jas. Morton; Dr, James D, Newman,— 
Officer : Thomas 

Paris Hosprtats.—In the annual budget of the city of 
Paris, charitable ents figure for 
9,319,078 francs of expenditure, being nearly the same sum as 
is annuall expended in that city on the National Guard and 
Guard d de Paris, 

Inish Parnotoeicat Socirry Mrpat.—The su 
selected for the gold medal of the Pathological Society of of 
land, to be awarded at the close of the ensuing session, is, “ The 


of = and Pathology of Diseases of the Spermatic Cord and 


Testicle and its Coverings.” 
"Mam Mepicat Orricers.—It has been notified by 
the Secretary of 


Tuomas Smetuunst.—In the Probate Court this week, 
Thomas Smethurst, who was convicted of the murder of Miss 
Isabella Banks, and afterwards pardoned, applied for 
of her will, 1859, The application 

took place, but the day on which the cause will be 
gone into is not yet known, 

Tue Anti-Topacco Movement.—At a ing of the 

British Anti-Tobacco Society lately held in Edinburgh, 
tuent principles w tobacco contains are ly poisonous, 
the practices of smoking and snufling tend in a variety of ways 
to injure the physical and mental constitution.” 

Tae Stare or Barracks anp Troors.— 


THE elena letter received from Teheran at 
Constantinople on the 25th ultimo states that ‘‘the cholera 
which appeared at Yezd some little time back has reached 
Cashan, six or seven days from here, The Porte has, since 
the abolition of the frontier quarantine, determined on station- 
ing a medical officer at Teheran in connexion with the Inteu- 
dance Sanitaire of Constantinople, as a kind of medical ad- 
vanced post to watch the 


rogress of any epidemic in this 
country, and has named Dr. late sanitary physician 


44% 


| 


BEES SE 


Vis 


Tue Laycer,] MEDICAL NEWS, 
College o icians of Edinburg’ drawn up a memorial | 
or protest, addremed to the Secretary at War, respecting an 
encroachment by that Minister on what were conceived to be 
| the privileges and rights of Colleges. In the consideration of 
| the qualifications of candidates for the Army medical servi 
the surgeons and assistant-surgeons of militia regiments, that 
| commissions will be given to them in the line, provided they 
pass the necessary examination, 4 
|= 
Str 
Lo 
77; 
74; 
age 
yea 
pin 
lect 
| Several of the alterations and improvements recommended by 
| the Royal Commission for inquiring into the sanitary condition 
of barracks and army ueagittle Gain their late visit to Chat- 
| ham Garrison, to promote the health, comfort, and cleanliness 
| of the troops, are now being carried out at Chatham Barracks, 
| in addition to several important improvements already effected 
| at the suggestion of Major-General Eyre, in command of the 


ES 


those 


Tae 
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Dr. Binsenstein was for- 
d the 
world 


at Trebizond, to this important post. 
merly sanitary sulle at Van, Larissa, Heraclea, 
Derdeadien, is a great acquisition to our 


here.” It thus appears that the Porte has commenced the other 


institution of Médecins Sanitaires, as the French have done for 
the last ten or twelve years in all these quarters.—(/rom a 
Correspondent. ) 
Tue Prevention or Ectrorion.— M. Debron, of | ™& 
pn grounds his belief that threatened 
pion should loss of substance renders 
of the eyelids 
and permanently covered. ce then under- 
goes repair, either by contraction wpe ary: po and when the 
cicatrix the maximum t of retraction, the lids 
are freed, and no chance of ectropion is left. Facts seem to 
prove that the artificial ankyloblepharon thus uced does 
not permanently damage the media of the eye. M. Richard, 
Huguier, and Maisonneuve are said to have operated success- 
fally in the same manner. Doubts may be entertained as to 
the effects of this operation on the globe of the eye and the | soustance 
of t 
al R. A. Forrest DEPARTMENT OF 
MBAY.— We have pleasure 
graph from a Bombay pa — _— 
follo tiftcation appears in the Government 
Gazette of Sept. 27th ; Bah 
ecquainted with Dr. Gibson, and the manner ia w 
he has conducted his important duties in the Forest Depart- 
tor if of the high passed upon 
officer is ly deservin; encomium 
him the Government 


ge | Sarurpay, Dec. 8ru.—The deaths 


uring a period of fourteen years, and 

results which the measures conducted under his 

Geostien have secured to the State. 


In 


D, RoBEertson, 
“* Bombay Castle, Sept, 26th, 1860," Acting Secretary to Government, 


oF Perrs anp Pavrpers.—It is not a little 


years 
They are as follows :—Viscount Arbuthnott, 82; Lord Londes- 
, 54; Viscount Southwell, §3; Viscount Gormanston, 
84; Oranmore, 72; Bishop of Rochester, 84; Earl of 
, 42; Baroness Stratheden, 63; Lord Fi id, 60; 
Viscount "Guillamore, 27; Baroness Wentworth, Earl of 
— 82; Lord Heytesbury, 80; Archbishop of York, 71; 
Sandys, 68; Lord El phinstone, 53 ; Bishop of Worcester, 
a Earl of Lauderdale, 76, Earl of Cawdor, 70; Lord 
74; Earl of Leven and Melville, 75; Duke of Richmond, 69; 
Earl Manvers, 82; Earl of Dundonald, 85: total of united 
ages, 1680 years, which, being divided by 24, gives — 70 
years to each.—There are at present in the Ratcliffe and 
workhouses of the Stepney Union 69 inmates whose out. 
lective ages amount to 5538 years, giving an average of 80 
~ and 292 persons in the above-named 
workhouses of the Stepney Union whose average ages are 70 
years. 
Crrmate or Mataca.—Much has been recently stated 
the curative influence of the climate of Malaga upon 
disease. Some late authorities likewise assert that it is ~ po 
to rH ge other southern localities which at present en 
reputations as salubrious retreats for invalids, 
= ‘into any lengthened medical 
subject, since a holiday tour is not the proper 
tions, the physician who now speaks would neverthe- 


briefly he much doubts the correctness of an 


in the city and its is dat from this conclusive 
fact—namely, that out of 1469 deaths recently reported to 
have taken place during nine ned ears in the general 
hospital, 596 fatal cases, or upwards of per cent., arose 


foe 


pro 

surely become sanative to those coming from 

i y having the germs of thoracic com- 

plaints already manifested in their constitutions. The winter 
may be mild compared with more northern regions, but it 
seems curious that the amount of sickness occurs dur- 


en of Malaga uch overpraised. be 
imate i It cannot 
recommended like Hy®res in France, or even some in 
the south of Ireland and Devonshire.—From a ician's 
Holiday Tour in Spain, 


Extraorpinary Enpvrance or Pary.—Mr. Hutton, 
in some , and his arm 

e extricated himself, and stopped the 

ite 

e 

a book from the ‘gredoally broke the news to his tile. Surgical 


was procured, av 
w wi 
Unfortunately, amputation was necessary. 
Fivurp ror Wovnps.— 
Hervieux the “y+ of the Hos- 


, read a 
hich 
oride of li 


with us in considering that this meritorious | *P°n8® 


Heattn or Lonpon DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
ths in London in the week that 


theria, 18; w -cough, 52, 
te 923 bye and gi, inal 181 
in London, the ten ing 


JOHN PARROTT, ESQ, M.R.CS. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Tuer hand of death has fallen heavily of late upon the mem- 
bers of our profession in the southern district of the metropolis, 


Mr. Parrott was born Aug. 4th, 1790, at Mitcham, where 


his father practised many years as a surgeon, with great repu- 
tation and success. On the termination of his ap 


fi 


J from pectoral maladies. If affections of such description 80 
Aber and ¢ anuary ; in summer heat, dus 
ess of the atmosphere—always most injurious to 
© pa nd the Dio! Six OF ten die 
case; and the sponge should be charged three or four 
Se y. The results are described as wonderful. 
| management of this Presidency being thereby ended, his Excel- 
lency the Governor in Council desires publicly to acknowled 
Dr. Gibson’s unremitting zeal in the discharge of the office of | re 
4 
temperature of last week having been higher by five degrees 
: than that of the previous fortnight. The mortality from phthisis 
was 
since the year commenced, twenty-four in number, have was . 
) exactly completed, on the average, the full measure of the _ __ 
Obituary. 
é 
Dr. Young, of Kennington-lane, Mr. Howell, of Wandsworth, 
and Mr. Parrott, of Clapham, the subject of the present notice, 
: leading men as general practitioners, and long resident in their 
respective localities, have all, within the last few months, been 
summoned from this world of toil, anxiety, and suffering, to a 
higher state of existence. 
| 
he entered at Guy’s and St. Thomas's Hos 
studentship at this school, his steady atten 
whom became a favourite pupil. The mow 
begun, continued through life. 
after-time, Sir A. Cooper used to speak with more pride 
: affection than of his old friend and pupil, Mr. , 
Clapham. Having completed his student-career i 
: — to Edin , where he attended the 
{ lectures on midwifery by Professor Hamilton. Wh 
; celebrated school of medicine, he forined an intimat 
students who have men of 
é highest professional rank standing in 


Tas 
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1816, at Mitcham aaa Tooting, where he remained. some years, 
nership wi rior, W archased Mr, Gardiner’s 
_—— An y was ‘thee afforded to him of dis- 
ing the intellectual e , the unwearied perseverance, 
post dr he exceeding kindness heart which charaeterized him. 
Through his uent most successful career, the practice on 
which he had entered ultimately became, by the steady, a 
continued exercise of the above-mentioned faculties, not 
vior in emolument or — to any in the British Isles, 
Year after year wi to the diligence and activity of this 
indefatigable practitioner,—now knocking at the door of the 
nobleman’s mansion, and now entering the humble dwelling of 
dying pauper,—carrying everywhere relief from suffering, 
the assuagement of pain, and restoration to health ; and, as is 
well known, adding from his liberal purse pecuniary help, in 
many cases the on ts thing needed to renovate the decaying 
strength of the poor sufferer. The writer of the present notice 
has known instances of Mr. Parrott’s kindness and attention 
for years to persons of decayed gen'ility, from whom he could 
not expect, and certainly did not receive, fee or reward in an 
shape, except that of a grateful heart. His conduct to 
his professional brethren was marked by courtesy and generous 
consideration; his assistance in consultation was frequently 
e rich 
Mr. Parrott was too much occupied in the active duties of 
his profession to bestow much time on books. He did not, 
however, neglect or despise the litervture of his art; but,on the 
contrary, he kept himself «ite aw cowrant with the essential 
especially in reference to aS or 
the relief and cure of diseas«. ius was, iadeed, entirely 
practical, of ature daily, and it may be 
vided assiduotsly and attentively, and from its it was 
that he drew ie of wisdom and skill. It is to be much re- 
ted that the frnits of experience and observation of nearly 
f a century should not have been gathered up and preserved 
for posterity. It is only by the recorded experience of the 
practitioners of medicine, and the legitimate inferences from 
such experience, that medical science can be established upon 
an immovable basis, Printing has rendered possible that which 
in the days of man could never have been imagined. 
and, what is vastly more important and satis 
to his race to the end of time. It 
immense loss to humanity occasioned by the neglect to transmit 
to future labourers in the domains of medicine the information 
of which all must have gleaned in their daily work a greater 
or less store, in proportion, course, to their abilities or 
opportunities. How often do we see the aged and experienced 
practitioner go down to the grave without leaving behind any 
record of the hard-fought ience of a long life. It has often 
been nae that medical men should give up the practice of 
their profession at sixty. Would it not be to the their Ife of 
the state that they should devote the remainder of their life to 


ir past | TORSDAY, Duc. 19......4 W: 


For the last ten or twelve years. of his: life he suffered. Rhein 
the effects of a ytioc seizure, which betrayed themselves 
chiefly in i articulation. The usual phenomena of 


BIRTHS. 

On the 2st ult., at Park- 
Paddington, the wife of W. MOS of a 
daughter, still-born. 

On the 3rd inst., at Stewkley, the wife of 
Charles Bryant, Esq., M.R.C.S., of a son. 

On the 4th inst. , at - Bristol, the wife of R, 
W. Ellis, Esq., M.R.C.S., of a son. 

On the 9th inst., at St. Thomas’s-street, Southwark, the wife 


MARRIAGE. 
On the 11th inst., at St. Mark’s Church, Regent’s-park, 
Dr. George Barnes, of Newcastle, ire, to Elizabeth 


West Pinchbeck, second daughter ’ 
of Marwood-hill, North Dev of Wilcox, 
Esq., M.P. for Southampton. 

DEATHS. 

On the 25th ult., at Blackheath, William Anthony Purnell, 
M.D., late Physician-General of the Bombay Army. 

On the 26th alt., at Madeira, en route to Calcutta, of fever, 
G. Anderson, Esq., of Farnbam, Surrey, Surgeon to Her Ma- 
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he expired at his residence on Clapham-common, at the age of 
seventy years. q 
Dirths, Blarciages, and Beaths. 
| of J. 8. Bristowe, M.D., of a daughter. 
jesty's Emigration Commussioners, year. 
On the 6th inst., at the Raglan Devonport, 
denly, by the bursting of a bloodvessel, Surgeon J. 8. Grant, 
M.D., 53rd Regiment. 
On the Sth inst., Geo, Johnstone Langsford, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
of Hart-hill, near Nuneaton, aged 38. 
On the 11th inst., at Charlotte-street, Perth, the wife of 
Isaac Wallace, M.D. 
2 P.M. 
e aury oF collecting vogether and committing to writing the | 
numberless facts, phenomena, and occurrences of the 
career, — with their present opinions and refi ? 
It cannot but that such documents would be more 1 PM. 
valuable the musty parchments on some other jects, Mary’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1 
ter going h the phases arrived at Roya Ontmormpre Hosrrrax. — Operations, 3 
dignity Master of the was | WEDNESDAY, Dac. 19 
aman of many words, but w id say was alwa oLoercal Soctrry oF Lowpon. 
characterized by good sense and sound judgment, and the o 
position in his hands lost nothing of its value and importance. A. J, Tansley, “On the Straw Plait Trade.” 
I must now allude briefly to the subject of the “ . GRORGR’S Operations, 
settling at pham, been in habit of giving vice Cpenstions, 
at their homes, his only compensation being the 
offerings of the benevolent persons of the neighbourhood. It 
‘was proposed to establish a regular institution, with its elected 
staff of medical men, its rules, a committee of management, 
and, if possible, a suitable building for receiving patients. To 
ering many valuable suggestions, in writing, as to quali Surerear Socratr oF 
fications and position of the medical officers and the eligibility | FRIDAY, Dac, 21 .......1 “Tornoe Gna. Practical Evening for the 
of candidates for the appointment. But he proceeded no fur- Narration of Cases and Exhibition of Specimens, P 
ther, till, at a subsequent period, he considerately transferred 
to the public institution the patients and subseri vers who had ‘ 
hitherto constituted his own private charity. He ultimately a 
of which he held till his 
a, a 


